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THE PATRIOTS. 


(SECOND CONVERSATION.) 
(Translated from the German of J. G. Fichte.) 
(Coneluded. ) 
C. Itis therefore in the education of our generation, an 
education which with conscious Art seeks to lead from the 
truth and immediateness of contemplation to its merely rep- 


resentative shadow, that you find the ground of its inability 
to receive the doctrine of truth, or science? Well, I shall not 


trouble you with the request to show me how all the other 
corruption of this generation results from that one circum- 
stance. For since the one and eternal truth is the only thing 
which unites mankind into a harmony of sentiment, and im- 
merses mankind, as a unity, in its eternal source of origin, it is 
immediately clear, that if truth were eradicated from our race, 
and if each individual were to live only in his own self-created 
world of fog, pure egotism must become the sole motive power 
of human life, and patriotism, morality and religion must 
necessarily vanish. But I would like to hear from you, how 
the dying out of the instinct of reason results from that one 
cireumstance ? 

B. Inthe following manner. Precisely as the essence of 
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science consists in this, that it further develops and forms 
more variedly the truth given us in immediate contempla- 
tion, by seizing it in clear consciousness and unfolding it with 
conscious Art according to well-known rules; so the impulse 
of the instinct of reason consists in this: that a truth, given 
also in immediate contemplation, develops itself without any 
visible cooperation on the part of the individual and within 
the regions of dim cousciousness, and that this truth, thus 
developing itself, takes hold of the life of the individual— 
since reality rests only in life—and henceforth lives in that 
individual its own life. Now itis very clear that where there 
is no contemplation, and hence also no truth, none can be de- 
veloped, neither in dim consciousness through the instinet of 
reason, nor in clear consciousness through science; and that 
hence a generation without contemplation, living and existing 
as it does without reason at all, must also live and exist with- § 
out the instinct of reason. { 
It is true, even the shadows and the fogs exhibit marks of 
their descent from life and their relationship to reality in this, 
that they also—and often with great agility and in varied 
masses—move and form themselves; but always within dim 
consciousness and excluding conscious Art, since shadows 
can move only in darkness and would disappear under grow- 
ing clearness to make room for the true. In this agility of 
the shadows consists that well-known Imagining, to which ali 
the self-thinking and all the ideal creation of such a genera- 
tion must necessarily remain confined. And thus the lawless 
roving of imagination—as the self-development of an un- 








known force within dim consciousness—is of exactly the same 
character as the impulse of the instinct of reason ; but in their 
essence both are very different, for while the latter has trath | 
for its basis, wild imagination has only dreams and shadows : 
for its basis; and while the instinct of reason takes hold of 
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real life and shapes it according to its instinct, the law- 
less fancy produces only theories which no one dares to ac- 
tualize in life, nor is confident enough to practice at the risk 
of his life. 

C. There is a question here which I should like to ask, 
but perhaps a fitter occasion may arise. Let us first try to 
reduce all that has been said to a unity: it is therefore in ed- 
ucation, that the ground of all your evils is concealed and es- 
pecially of the inability to receive pure science ; and particul- 
arly in that character of education which does not allow the 
scholar any chance at all to root and plant himself into con- 
templation, driving him on the contrary away from it to its 
shadow in words, and then again to words of words, to shad- 
ows of shadows, to the ever more diluted and empty shadows 
of abstractest conceptions. The remedy would therefore con- 
sist in utterly abolishing this kind of intellectual education. 
Perhaps you hold even that if an intellectual education is at 
all to exist and to signify anything, it must take precisely the 
opposite way, and lead its scholars to contemplation, therein 
to take firm root. In this manner truth might again be made 
accessible to our race for a possible instinctive development ; 
and an ability might be produced to use the organ of truth, 
contemplation, for a scientific development. 

B. This is precisely what I mean. 

©. I fear you have got into a new circle. If the whole 
present living generation is utterly incapable of seizing that 
living contemplation, where then will you find teachers to 
educate the coming generation in this art of contemplation ? 

B. That is precisely the imfinite greatness and victorious 
sublimity of this thought, that this Art need not be taught, as 
indeed it cannot be taught, but needs only direction, and that 
this direction and the rules of it can easily be given and un- 
derstood by every one, though he may utterly lack that art 
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itself. The nature of our race has not yet perished, nor has 
it been eradicated. Happily our children are still born, as all 
children of men have been born since the beginning of the 
world, with a talent and impulse for contemplation. Our 
children themselves do not desire the world of shadows; it is 
our unhappy Art which drives them to it. This Art must be 
abandoned, and another Art put in its place: the Art to direct 
them within contemplation itself, so that their hold upon reality 
may be made firmer, and their freedom to use contemplation 
for their purposes may be further developed.* Hence, to 
commence the reform nothing is requisite but the conviction 
that what I have just developed is really so, and a study of 
the rules of the Art, to direct contemplation correctly and ac- 
cording to natural order; and this study is not difficult. 

C. Do you then really hope to convince our generation, 
that matters are really as you have developed them? Do 
you really hope, ever to draw them away from their uncondi- 
tioned admiration of that, which alone they regard as talent 
and science, namely the ability to ascend from the simple 
shadows to those more diluted ? 

B. Whether there is or is not hope, is a problem we may 
safely leave to the future. This thing must be said once 
and must be tried in saying; for it is the last means to save 
the present civilization from destruction; and this latter 
warning I happily am neither the only nor the first one to ut- 
ter, for it has been told this generation loudly enough before 
I said it. And here it is again the German nation, to whom 
the author of this proposition belongs, again the German na- 
tion, which is first called upon to save civilization. Unless 
the German nation saves it there is scarcely another nation 





* In this energetic vindication of Real Life, we find the key-note to 
Fichte’s great admiration of Goethe, who ws no less energetic in ever forc- 
ing it upon his readers. (Translator.) 
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in Europe which can save it. But if it is not saved, and by 
this only remedy made capable of having applied to it the 
highest and absolute remedy, Science, the second civilization 
of mankind will vanish as vanished the first civilization; and 
it will be questionable, whether after thousands of years a 
new culture will arise and perish like its predecessors or 
not. 

C. Enough of this. Let us keep to our argument. You 
say, you are not the first one nor the only one, who says this. 
How am I to understand that? 

B. I say still more: I say, that this art, to direct the con- 
templation of scholars, has been already placed before the 
public in tolerable perfection, and is already practiced with 
diligence somewhere. 

C. I hope you do not mean the theory of Pestalozzi, a man 
who orders the children to memorize words and speeches 
which they do not understand, and who, as it is said, attempts 
generally to introduce an intolerable mechanism, and to whom 
I rather thought your former expression had reference, that 
we give our children words instead of the things themselves; 
a man, who himself confesses his total ignorance and clumsi- 
ness in all things, his miserable egotism, and his absolute in- 
capacity for all philosophy, and.who in this confession is not 
prompted by mere modesty; a man, who, indeed, seems op- 
posed to all philosophy, and to consider it as the art to dilute 
fog to the highest attainable degree! I hope it is not this 

man, whom a philosopher, nay the author of the Science of 
Knowledge himself, recommends as the last savior and re 
deemer of the world! 
B. You must learn to know Pestalozzi from his own writ- 
ings, not from the tales of his critics. That memorizing of 
words, not understood, which is certainly not commendable, 
and which also does not belong to his method, but rather isa 
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contradiction of it (though in its connection there it has not 
the same disadvantage as it would have elsewhere); that 
memorizing is forced upon him by necessity, as he himself 
confesses. 

Pestalozzi’s thought is infinitely more and infinitely greater 
than Pestalozzi himself; as indeed every thought of a true 
genius is more and greater than its author. It was not 
he who made this thought, or who thought it; it was Eter- 
nal Reason tbat thought it in him, and that thought has 
made and will continue to make the man. The history of 
the development of this thought as expressed with a child- 
like simplicity and with convincing proof in his own writings, 
can prove in sensuous clearness what I stated before, that a 
truth which has ever taken hold of a man, develops itself in 
bim without his consciousness or cooperation, and, in spite of 
the most powerful obstacles, finally attains in him light and 
clearness. The soul of Pestalozzi’s life, was love for the poor 
and neglected people: and this his love was so blessed by 
God, that he found more than he sought; he found the only 
cure for mankind. But that in finding this cure he also found 
the only means to educate a new generation so as to be able 
to understand the Science of Reason ; this—when he is told 
that I have said it—will appear even to him very wonderful, 
unless, indeed, this very saying should arouse in him a pre- 
sentiment of the true object of the Science of Knowledge. 

Now, it is in this significance, not as intellectual education 
only of the poor oppressed people, but as the absolutely in- 
dispensable elementary education of the whole future genera- 
tion and of all future generations, that Pestalozzi’s thought 
must be reviewed, in order to be correctly appreciated and un- 
derstood. Pestalozzi himself--although the last and higher 
view is not at all foreign to him but is frequently expressed in 
his writings--generally recurs to the first, lower view, partly 
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vecause he started from it, and partly because he seems tacitly 


to presuppose, that this poverty and oppression of the masses 
will always remain, and hence does not dare to see that when- 
ever his system of education becomes a national system, 
it must soon remove that poverty and oppression; finally, 
because, with all his aversion to the “despotism of the alpha- 
bet,” he places too much reliance in it as a weapon against the 
oppression of the masses. It is only from these preeminent 
considerations for the welfare of the masses, that he has 
been induced to incorporate so many minor propositions in 
his system, which instead of belonging to it rather contradict 
it, which, moreover, strange to say, have created the most op- 
position to his system. 

Secondly, it is necessary that this thought of Pestalozzi 
should be traced to its very root, and that thus the practical 
realization of the system should receive that basis, which as 
yet it lacks. 

C. What? The practical realization of the principle you 
have recommended lacks a basis ? 

B. It renders good services, even without it, and kind na- 
ture assists, as she does even in less important matters. But 
if the system is to appear in its whole worth, and as that 
which it is, namely, as the elementary culture of the whole 
human race; then this basis must be supplied. 

C. Express yourself clearly. 

B. Of course Pestalozzi, and his adherents alsuv, knew no 
better than to hold Being for the ultimate and absolute truth ; 
and hence they commence the development of contemplation 
in the objective things in space. Now they ought to know, 
that all self-consciousness and all culture, which develops 
freedom of contemplation, starts from the subject. 

C. Pestalozzi says exactly what you say, and insists on it 


very decidedly ; and it is with this in view, that in his first 
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elementary means of education, he busies himself with the 
child itself, and gives it a knowledge of its own body. 

B. He says it and certainly apprehends, through his 
feeling of truth, that it must be so; but he does not under- 
stand what he thus apprehends, and hence as soon as he ex- 
plains it and wants to carry it out in practice, he says and 
does the very reverse! Is then the body of the child 
the child itself? Surely Pestalozzi does not believe it. 
By directing its attention to its body, the child is objectiva- 
ted to itself, and this too soon; for according to the natural 
progress of development which Pestalozzi elsewhere 80 ear- 
nestly insists upon, it ought first to learn to use its body be 
fore objectively separating it from itself thus before getting 
a knowledge of it. If Pestalozzi had been able to discover 
any other application of his very correct proposition, that 
culture ought to start from the subject, he would certainly 
have discovered, that commencing with a knowledge of the 
body is in direct contradiction with his own fundamental 
principle. 

There is a second fundamental principle in Pestalozzi’s 
theory, in itself equally correct, but likewise equally 
misapplied and misunderstood by its author, which, had he 
comprehended it in its trath, would at once have given him a 
clear insight into the other principle we have just now criti- 
cised. According to Pestalozzi there are three means to de- 
velop man from dark to clear conceptions. (This is his ter- 
minology- In my ownI should say: to develop man to the 
attainment of free and conscious contemplation.) As the first of 
these he states Sound, it being the medium of words or of lan- 
guage, for he really means language. 

Now when we look closer at this, it is not true within that 
region wherein Pestalozzi’s development rests. The figure 
of an object in space has become clear, or is taken up in the 
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conscious freedom of contemplation, by having been minutely 
reconstructed in all its parts, so that henceforth we may re- 
new that reconstruction at our pleasure. This clearness is 
full and complete and cannot possibly receive an additional 
ingredient. By giving the figure a name and word, we only 
acquire the capacity to come to an understanding about it 
with others, and hence—since that is a totally different 
sphere—we do not attain an addition to our contemplation 
itself. It is thus with language generally in relation to the 
whole objective world, from the form of the simplest line to 
the most complicated operation of Reason. Language is only 
the means of coming to an understanding with others, and 
is the element of harmony of a spirit-world composed of many 
individuals; but the only means of self-understanding in this 
objective world is the free construction in contemplation. 
And yet Pestalozzi’s statement is true, and involves an infi- 
nitely profound truth, only in another region. Not language, 
but speaking itself—i. e., that we do speak, and in speaking 
speak out the whole soul—is the very first means to develop 
self-consciousness. The child lies as yet in a dark chaos of 
feelings, which incessantly commingle with each other. How 
out of this flood does it ever separate and take up a single 
something, and in this taking up lift itself out of the flood and 
is born an Ego! What gives the child this necessity to sepa- 
rate and single out, and thus to create itself to be a Self? 
Evidently the necessity to speak out in its «absolute helpless- 
ness that which is most urgently needed to maintain its exis- 
tence, to speak this out to that mankind which is gathered 
around it to lend it assistance; which mankind is connected 
with it through no other means than through this very speak- 
ing. In all higher regions language is only the principle of the 
further culture of the whole race, started by the more favored 
individual; here alone is it the absolutely creative principle 
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of a spirit-world generally. And here also in this making 
clear (speaking out) of a feeling, the proceeding is exactly as 
in the contemplation, for instance, of an object in space. The 
separate characteristics of this feeling is singled out from all 
the other infinity of feelings, is penetrated with freedom and 
reconstructed. Self-consciousness and the Ego are therefore 
altogether active init. The only difference in this reconstuc- 
tion of a feeling from the reconstruction of a contemplation is 
this, that the former must be in the same time-moment as the 
feeling, while the latter is independent of all time. We can- 
not at will reproduce the taste, for instance, of sugar, in us, 
as we can reproduce at every moment the contemplation of 
any figure, similarly for this reason it is only feeling which 
is truly connected with reality, or better, with truth and law 
whereas the contemplation of a limitation of Space, which 
Pestalozzi cultivates as the very first, is but a se¢ond shadow, 
a shadow of a shadow. 

So direct consciousness upon these feelings according to a 
fixed rule and in a graduation which will develop conscious- 
ness, should thus be the very first object of education; and 
this would be the basis, which Pestalozzi’s theories lack, as I 
said. The A, B, C of contemplation, which is always free, 
ought therefore to be preceded by an A, B, C of conscious- 
ness of not-freedom; which latter A, B, Cit is the business of 
the mothers to teach. The child should first be made capa- 
ble of stating definitely, whether it is hungry or sleepy; 
whether it tastes or smells, &c.; whether it smells roses or 
violets; whether it hears sounds of violin or of flute, \c., sinee 
these characteristics are the true and final Objective and 


Real in the first world of appearances, while Space and par- 


ticularly the schemes of a still higher abstraction are simply 
schematic forms of that objectivity. 
©. You therefore admit, nevertheless, in spite of the cate- 
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gorical assertion in your “first conversation,” that there 
has lived (since the days of Kant) a man who has discovered 
through the instinct of reason something truly new, some- 
thing which has never been before? 

B. It might seem obstinacy, if I were to insist that Pesta- 
lozzi is a cotemporary of Kant, and cannot be regarded in any 
way as having been influenced by Kant. I do not wish to ap- 
pear obstinate, and you may take it for admitted. 

C. Your opinion then is, that if all the individuals of a 
state were to receive this elementary education, which you 
conceive to be that of Pestalozzi’s system; that is to say, if 
this education were to become a national education — 

B. Certainly. Much has been said about national educa- 
tion before there existed an art of education. This art you 
now have; give it to the citizens, and you will at the same 
time obtain a nation; and this education will thus become in 
the highest sense of the word a national education. 

C. Well, as I was saying, you then hold, firstly, that if this 
were done,men would be cured of their imagining and ofall the 
vices resulting therefrom ; secondly, that some of them would 
become capable of getting possession of the Science of Reason 
and of the Art to teach this Science, as the sure guarantees of 
a regular and uninterrupted progress of mankind towards 
their ultimate destination. 

B. That is my meaning. 

C. And do you hope to persuade those who stand at the 
head of the nations, to conceive were it but the thought of an 
education of their nations, not to speak of the resolve to ap- 
ply that which is necessary for such an education. 

B. I have said before, that 1 do not like to make clear, 
even to myself, whether I do hope or do not hope; and 


amongst all the dark places which are still in my knowledge, 


this, at least, is the only one which I tolerate with conscious- 
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ness, and which I do not like to have cleared up. But I do 
know the following, and can raise it to the evidence of a com- 
mon sum in arithmetic. Supposing that a state, which has 
had fifteen years of peace, and in these fifteen years has ap- 
plied all that could possibly be pressed out of the people and 
saved from other necessary expenses to the maintainance of 
its army, which army may be lost, after war has broken out, 
in one battle; supposing that this State should have instead 
discharged one-half of that army and applied the money, 
which that half would have cost, to a national education, 
such as Pestalozzi and I conceive it: and I will guarantee 
that this state—even, if at the outbreak of a war it has also 
discharged the other half of its army—can, in place of it, call 
JSorth an armed nation, which no human power will be able to 
overcome. 

C. You may be right in that; and since you are so firmly 
resolved to hope, I will no longer disturb your sweet cosmo- 
politan dream. 

A. E. KROEGER. 
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MAKARIA. 


A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


S. STERNE. 


Dramatis Persone. 


DEMOPHOON—King of Athens, son of Theseus. ‘ 
Jouaus—Nephew of Hercules, and Leader of the Heraclides. 

ApDRASsTUS—Son of Jolaus’s friend, and under his protection. 
ALKMENE—Mother of Hercules. 

Makarta—Daughter of Hercules. 

THe Heraciipes—His Sons. 

Kropeus—Herald to King Eurystheus. 

M1Los—An Old Athenian. 

Tne Priestess, at Delphi. 

Messengers. Women, Citizens of Athens, §c. 


ACT IT. 


ScenE. Room in the Palace. Maxkaria alone. 


Mak. (alone. Exit hastily, following him an instant.) 
Youth, sweetest Youth !—Adrastus !—O return ! 
Ah yes, I had been thine, had followed thee 
To furthest ends of earth with thousand joys !— 


—Gone, gone !—so swiftly and without farewell ! 
—Was it perchance then but a fevered dream ?— 
—Vanished the thrilling music of his voice, 

The sunlight of his presence !—Wherefore was | 
So chill to him,—said not,—told not,—! 

Gone, gone, and I must die!—O gods, great gods, 
Wherefore in my last hours all this, all this !— 
Would I had never looked upon his face !— 

Yet no,no, no! E’en now Id perish here. 
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To see it once again !—O had he come 
But two short days ago, O then in truth,— ° 
O who shall put me from this agony !—(Buries her face in her 
hands.) 
(Enter Demophoon. ) 
Dem. Makaria!—How,—not tears !¥ 
Mak. (starting.) 
Sweet heaven !—Who comes! 
Dem. *Tis1,—what start you so ?—And by the gods, 
What altered countenance ! 
Mak. (vehemently.) O King, my King, 
Wherefore to your great acts of generous kindness, 
Did you not add the kindest of them all! 
Dem. What kindest act of all?—Pray and what mean you? 
Mak. O wherefore did you spare me yesterday,— 
Yet O in truth not spare me !—Wherefore not 
In the full flush of that triumphant mement 
When first the fervent thought filled all my soul 
With high, heroic courage— 
Dem. Courage,—How—! 
And is that now,—And do you hesitate ? 
Mak. No, no, O no!—I meant not that,—! 
Dem. Makaria 
Once more [ question you, and ou your soul 
I conjure you to tell me but the truth! 
Do you repent? (aside.) Though by the gods I fear me, 
It now availed but litile! 
Mak. 1?—Ono! 
Repent ?—No, no, my King, have no such thought! 
Nay, I will die most gladly, joyfully, 
Let it but be ere long !—May I not soon? 
Is not the hour yet come ?—Look you, the sun 
Hangs low within the skies!—Let me go now, 
f pray you trom niy heart! 


Dem. (sotto voce.) And now again 


That strange, hot eagerness, that yesterday,— 
(Aloud.) It grieves me ’most, that you would have such speed |— 
And yet, Makaria, it is well I tind you 
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So willing to depart !—for in good truth 


The hour is here, and L am come to bid you 
Prepare yourself e’en now !—I suffered not 
The sacrifice was yesterday performed 
So I might send my messengers to Delphi, 
To implore the gods for you, and mayhap move them, -- 
So you might live, perchance! 
Mak. (eagerly, with joy.) 
Live!—O my King !— 
Omy most— 
Dem. Nay what feverish agitation, 
Stirs you, Makaria, from your wonted calm? 
It cuts me to the soul!—What is’t with you ? 
—Since yesterday | know you scarce again! 
Mak. (aside.) O I scarce know myself! 
Dem. First you implore 
Most speedy death, and now at this faint hope 
That life perchance,—what seems like sudden joy,— 
Mak. Joy?—Nay, my King, surely you do mistake !— 
Pray you say on. 
Dem. (| told you not of this 
So the sore shifting of hope and fear 
Might not unstring your soul. But now the hour 
Fixed for the Messengers’ return is come, 
Nay, long o’erpassed in truth, and they’re not here. 
—I know not what delays them on the road, 
Yet whatsoe’er it be, the gods so willed it, 
And we may not, without offending them, 
Still longer now put off the sacrifice, 
But must proceed at once.—And in good faith, 
There was but feeble hope of our success. ° 
Mak. "Tis well,—lI shall be ready !—(aside.) O sweet Youth, 
You too shall be too late then! 
Dem. O Makaria,—! 
Had but your heart responded to my love, 
This day that breaks our hearts had never dawned ! 
You were my Queen, beloved and honored, ere— 
Mak. No more of this, my King!—Pray, what availed it ?— 
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—All that is passed now, as for me all things 
Shalllong bave passed, ere yet the sun is set! 
I'll in to Grandam ! 
Dem. And I'll back ere long 
To lead her out where she may see you pass. (Exit. 





THE IDEA OF THE STATE ANDITS 
NECESSITY. 


X A 7 HAT is the primary condition—tie sine qua non—of 
this participation of each in the experience of all, in 


which spiritual life consists? The answer is—* The exist- 
ence of the State.” All secular life of man depends upon the 
existence of the State. Where no State exists, no rational ex- 
istence is possible. 

Let us look at this proposition closely. 

The nature of matter is exclusive. Impenetrability is its 
‘character. The material world partakes of the same charac- 
teristic. As high as the stage of life—vegetable or animal— 
this quality exists, from the necessity of the case. Two 
bodies camhot occupy the same place; nor can one body occu- 
py two places. Hence the material necessities of life—food, 
clothing and shelter—are essentially brute necessities, having 
selfishness as their basis. The food, clothing, or shelter ap- 
propriated by one human being cannot be likewise fully ap- 
propriated by another at the same time. If participation ex- 
ists in regard to material supplies, it exists through division 
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and diminution of shares. But it is the opposite in spiritual 
things—in the things of the mind. Spiritual blessings always 
increase by being shared. By participation only can they ex- 
ist. The more each gets, the more all get. In spiritual 
things the rule is: give all that you have, and you shall be 
infinitely blessed in what the social whole shall return to you. 

Here we see the primal necessity for the State. The sup- 
ply of the natural wants being a selfish affair, and being a 
constant daily need, if left in its natural state would utterly 
prevent the growth of spiritual life in man. The impossibility 
of sharing food, clothing, and shelter, without causing self- 
denial, want, and suffering, and thus contradicting directly 
the instinct of acquisition, and the gratification of the animal 
appetites and desires, makes this entire phase of existence a 
struggle of brute force. The natural state of man is, as 
Hobbes describes it, a war of each against all—bellum omnium 
in omnes. The business of getting a living would absorb the 
entire life of the isolated° man—as it did the life of Robinson 


Crusoe. More than this: every step and function of this bu- 


siness of getting a living would be a selfish act—the seizing 
and appropriating of something that was desired by others. 
Hence everywhere a conflict of desires—infinite struggle and 
misery—a state of violence. The natural instincts of sex 
and parentage, would modify to some extent the direction of 
the violence. Certain combinations would be formed prefigur- 
ing the State. The relation of each human being to another, na- 
turally, is that of deadly hostility, modified only by accidental 
circumstances. Deprive one of his means of living and he dies; 
for this means he will contend in the deadly struggle. The 
ties of parentage furnish a basis of the rudimentary State. The 
family is at first the State. But within it one of the parents 
rules, and there is no substantiality to the members as com- 


pared with their patriarchal despot. In this respect the mem- 
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bers of the family State are mere slaves, having no will of 
their own, owning no property, and, accordingly, having no 
personal responsibility. The deadly struggle with surround- 
ing family States results in conquests which are compromised 
by accepting slavery in lieu of death. The State grows in 
this manner beyond the limits of the family but still preserv- 
ing the shape of the family. It is an absolute despotism. 

It must be noted here that the family State is thus rudi- 
mentary and defective, because the family does not possess 
a principle sufficiently broad and universal to furnish a basis 
for the true State. In all higher forms of the State, the fam- 
ily remains but as a subordinate element. The parents’ pow- 
























er over his children is circumscribed, the children’s rights 
become defined. In the family or patriarchal state, the pow- 
er of the ruler is unlimited; he may take the lives of his sub- 
jects at will. 

On the other hand behold the positive blessings even of 
this despotic state—the lowest rudimentary form of political 
orgapism—the state which exists as the necessary product of 
violence. Init there is arbitrary will at the summit, and all 
below is slavery. We call this the savage state of society— 
barbarism. But even it is an organic form of the political 
state. No human beings are found so degraded as not to 
have this political form. Compared with a condition of hu- 
manity, wherein no combination existed, but in which all 
collisions between man and man for the sake of the means of 
life were mediated by death alone—compared with such a con- 
dition, the despotic state is a positive blessing so great as to 
be beyond computaton. 





In the purely natural condition the secular life of man has no 
beginning—only death, mutual slaughter, marks the meeting 
of individuals. But in the lowest, most despotic form of the 
state, human life is preserved and actual combination of man 
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with man takes place. Slavery exists instead of death out- 
right. There are two attitudes of mind in the despotic state 
—(a) That of the ruler; (b) that of the ruled or enslaved. 
(a). The ruler exercises his will unlimited through other wills, 
except through the wills of the potentates of other states. 
Since his will is unlimited through other wills, he cannot 
sift out the irrational elements of his own will and ascend to 
a universal or rational will—he is therefore arbitrary and ca- 
pricious. This is the Nemesis which punishes him; he is 
lashed with the whips of his own violence; he can nowhere 
look into the face of his equal and see the reflection of ration- 
ality. All around him is servility. He is lonely, has no- 
wherea friend, but only a flatterer, the mockery of friendship. 
(b). What on the other hand is the psychological condition 
of the slave? He has bartered his independent will and re- 
sponsibility for his life—for the means of subsistence. What 
he eats, drinks, and wears, though produced by his own labor, 
is received by him as a gift from the bounty of his lord. He 
toils and produces, not for himself, but for his lord. His 
whole life is a suppression of his immediate will and a pref- 
erence of a willimposed from without. Thus his life is sheer 
participation in the life of his raler—in the life of the whole 
despotic state. This action of surrender of one’s immediate 
will, of one’s naturalness, is the sine qua non of all spiritual 
life in its lowest as well as in its highest forms. Now it 
happens that this serfdom that appertains to the despotic 
state, has a positive and a negative aspect. 

As subdued and made a captive, the slave is set at work 
and by the exertion of his will assents to the will of his con- 
queror, and laborsforhim. By this he increases the substance 
of his lord. (a). If unwillingly, still he sacrifices his will and 
receives his life through another, and this is formally to put on 
the semblance of spiritual life. (b) But the slave may drop his 
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internal protest and willingly serve his master. Relieved from 
internal antagonism between his own will and the dominant 
will outside him, he ascends spiritually to a higher plane 
within himselt—a plane of reconciliation, above the conflict 
of subjective and objective wills, between selfishness and the 
service of others. From this more positive attitude, results 
all the literature of those ethical phases found in the so-called 
wise men ; not so much the “ wise men ” of Greece as the wise 
men of the Orient, such as Solomon, Confucius, Mencius, 
Saadi, and Vishnu Sarman. The slave comes to prefer the 
life of mediation to that of barbaric independence. The few 
who by genius solve the problem of life in slavery posi- 
tively, are the wise men, and they become the teachers of 
their nation—finally of their race. 

The elevation to rationality of the slave through internal 
victory furnishes a new element in the life of the unlimited 
will of the lord and master. He finds behind the yielding 
external will of the slave an unyielding will—an ethical will 
based on universality—for the ethical code is the individual 
will purified of its special limitations of circumstance and 
passion, and made consistent with itself. As such all human 
beings may will it and not contradict each other. Take an 
example for the sake of illustration: The maxim of the ani- 
mal or natural man would be: “Look out first for yourself.” 
The ethical maxim would be “do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” With the former maxim, a state 
of universal conflict would arise wherein each man would 
have against him all the rest and would necessarily be ground 
to the earth and extinguished. Take the latter maxim: 
Each one acts first for others; the result is that everybody 


is caring for each, and no one can suffer but all must prosper. 
Each deed is affirmative and no deed contradicts or cancels 
the aggregate of the others. 
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By this development of character in place of natural im- 
pulse there arises the conception of rationality in the form of 
wisdom. The ruler sees his image in its brightness and 
learns to recognize which of his deeds will secure a positive 
result and which of these will merely end in negation of their 
object and purpose. 

This is the ethical side of the growth of humanity and it is 
the first fruit of the State—what the tree of State bears 
when a wild bush. In the course of time the State bears 
other and better fruit, but never does it bear any fruit so in- 
dispensable as ethics. The defect of the ethical standpoint 
lies in the fact that it is left an arbitrary matter with the 
ruler whether or no he will rule wisely his subjects or 
whether he will exploiter them, sacrificing them to his caprice ; 
it lies in the fact that the slave may possibly ascend into the 
ethical view; but more likely he will steep his soul in bitter 
ness against the tyranny of his despot, or harden all his sen- 
sibilities in order to inure himself to the necessary pain. 

Those who admire the precocious wisdom of the East usu- 
ally forget the circumstances of its origin. Where despotism 
prevails it is all important that the ruler be a moral man, and 
that the subject be able to take refuge within the depths of his 
moral consciousness against the inevitable personal wrong 
done to his manhood. He must be able to renounce all hap- 
piness and like a Stoic find happiness in complete renunci- 
ation. Although this is a lesson perennially good for the in- 
dividual, yet the growth of the State renders the actual sacri- 
fice less and less from age to age. 

The other phase in the growth of the State lies in the 
growth through conquest and the assimilation of other 
States. Combination of State with State renders despotism 
less direct and oppressive for the reason that the despot 
must delegate his authority. Hence there arise subordinate 
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principalities within it. If these subordinate principalities 
are of the type of the family, a State like China makes its ap- 
pearance where the Emperor is the father of the State, and 
each subordinate ruler is father of his department, and finally 
each actual family is governed by the oldest living represen- 
tative of it. Even the philosophy of China teaches this patri- 
archal principle. The*primitive substance is held to be the 
origin of two principles, Yang (masculine) and Yin (feminine), 
from which descend all others. : 

The next higher form of the despotic State develops its 
subordinate principalities in the type of division of labor, or 
the specialization of industry into distinct vocations: The 
priest, the warrior, the merchant, and the hand laborer; this 
prevails or prevailed from India to Egypt with greater or less 
admixture of other principles—those of the family or those of 
the higher political principles. This is the caste-state. 
There are castes, higher and lower; according to the degree 
of universality which they realize. The highest is the one 
that deals exclusively with the universal side of man, his 
spiritual wants, the holy Brahmin or the priest. His is the 
illumination, the revelation and the exposition. Next come 
the warriors and the people who have for their vocation the 
care of the State—a universal object because it concerns the 
whole people, but not a universal in the highest sense as con- 
cerning all human nature. Next comes the merchant who 
gathers and distributes the products of industry—a function 
which is the universal as regards industry—mediating as it 
does bet ween the producer and the consumer and thus reaching 
the extremes of civil society. Then come the special pro- 
ducers in the lowest caste ranged in order from the division of 
laborers whose employment demands constant directive power 
and skill down to the last and lowest form of labor, that 
which requires only bone and sinew, and is obliged to wait 
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on the direction of superior castes or upon the contingency 
of external nature. 

In this second form of the State it is not merely one indi- 
vidual, the monarch or the patriarch of the family, that is free 
from serfdom but an entire class of spiritual devotees. The 
Buddhistic reformation indeed went so far as to break down 
the strict barriers of caste and admit to the highest castes all 
who would adopt its monastic asceticism. In this phase of 
the State, therefore, a new refuge from despotism is provided 
in the shape of ascetic seclusion or of ascent into the religious 
caste. The Ancient Monarchies of Persia, Asia, Assyria, 
Babylon, Egypt, Pheenicia, Farther India, Ceylon, and others 
are various modifications of this form of the caste State dif- 
fering one from another in the caste which became dominant 
in the State—in Buddhism the common laborer, in Persia the 
warrior, in Pheenicia the merchant, in Egypt the priest. The 
activity or vocation which becomes dominant furnishes a sort 
of unwritten code limiting the arbitrary will of the Monarch 
and enforcing its limitation by a sort of higher law. 

With Europe begins the reign of a new principle in the 
State—that of explicit conscious rationality. Laws assume 
a written form:—prepared by some wise man, a Solon, or 
Lycurgus, or Numa—gaining in concreteness through the ages 
by the decisions of the judicial element of the State and 
finally codified. The elevation into concrete independence or 
co-ordination of the different functions of government legis- 
lative, judicial and executive, so that each function is depend- 
ent upon the other and each lodged in a separate organized 
branch or department of government—this is the last and 
highest stage of the growth of the State. It realizes justice; 
sifts out the selfishness incident to the individual man 
through separating the functions of government so that the 
law-making power have simply in view the general social ne- 
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cessity of the law; while the judiciary or law applying power 
exercise only the function of deciding whether or no the party 
arraigned has violated.the established law or not; and the 
executive merely carries out the mandate of the law as ap- 
plied by the judiciary, there is no place left for arbitrariness. 
The law is the will of the State and not the caprice of the in- 
dividual, and it is carried out in the spirit of the imperson- 
ality of the State as organized human reason. 

In this extended consideration of the nature and growth 
of the State we have endeavored to see how it underlies 
all other institutions inasmuch as it is the organized will 
that holds off the hand of violence from the individual and 
gives him his life on certain conditions. The negative condi- 
tion is that he shall serve the State or the social whole—giving 
up his life for the State, if need be, to defend it from foreign 
enemies—giving up his strength at all events in plying a voca 
tion whose products shall be for the social welfare. He shall 
accept for his living what civil society gives him according to 
established rules. If he attempts to forego this formality and to 
help himself to the products of human industry, the State ar- 
rests him and enslaves him. If he attempts personal violence, 
his deed is made to return upon himself, even to the extent of 
putting him to death. 

The supremacy of the State, its absolute right as against 
the individual, is seen illustrated in its power to take the life 
of the criminal, or to sacrifice the lives even of its best citi- 
zens for the protection of the State. Without the State, alto- 
gether, there would be no safety of life, no such thing as 
property, and no development of thought or even of language 


—no spiritual life whatever. If the Family is to exist, it 


must begin by establishing the State, at least to the extent of 
its own principle ; hence arose the patriarchal State. If civil 
society, with its division of labor and multifarious vocations, 
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is to exist, then the State must make such distinction of class- 
es of society possible. The State is the substantial will 
which makes firm whatever distinctions get realized as insti- 
tutions within a nation. If the State does not recognize those 
distinctions and give them support by its will, then they can- 
not have any reality for the individual citizen; for if violated 
he cannot enforce them; and different temporary interests 
and the necessity of the existence in all society of a large 
number of immature individuals in the shape of children or 
uncultured adults—these causes will always render necessary 
the arm of political authority to preserve justice. 
Wm. T. HARRIS. 


MODERN HOMES: 
THEIR PLANNING AND ADORNMENT. 


[The first uf a Course of Lectures delivered before the University Club. } 


X A 7 HEN you sit down to a meal hungry from long fast- 
ing, the first course may be acceptable even though 


it be so plain and poorly prepared and ill-served that it would 


not be touched at a later stage of your feast. I fear that the 
paper I bring before you to-night, might seem too plain, 
too poorly seasoned, and too unskilfully served to be wel- 
come, did it come in any other order than as the first course 
to people who have had a long fast, and who may perhaps 
find it a sort of appetizer for the more savory dishes which 
are to follow. 

An amateur cook is in one respect less happy than a novice ; 
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he knows enough to be aware that the cooking is poor, but 
he does not know how to improveit. It was presumably of 


amateurs that Pope was thinking when he wrote, “Ignorance 
is bliss.” 


The pursuit of Architecture has just enough literature 
about it to make a man miserable. If heis fond of his pro- 
fession, his reading and his studies may be of a high literary 
and esthetic order. No writings are more brilliant than the 
architectural essays of Ruskin and Fergusson. The History 
of Architecture, its strange developments in different lands 
and ages, and their causes; the sentiments of truth, beauty, 
and sublimity which have found expression in the architec- 
ture of every people, and which no poetry, no music, no pain- 
ting, and no sculpture could as well embody; the wonderful 
impress which a nation’s architecture bears of the peculiar 
genius of its people, of their social, political and religious 
customs, of their climate, their soil, the topography of their 
country—of every thing in fact which helps make up their 
character and their history: all this forms a most attractive 
field for scholarly investigation. 

Architecture is the Geology of Humanity. The Testimony 
of Brick and Stone is the indispensable sequel to the Testi- 
mony of the Rocks: it takes up the story where the latter 
leaves it and carries it forward with ever increasing interest. 

In Newport, Rhode Island, stands a mysterious round tow- 
er, solidly built of stone, well-laid in durable mortar. The 
builders of that tower have slept in the dust for unknown 
ages, and not even a legend exists to tell us of their names, 
their lives, their deeds, or their tragic fate. History has lost all 
trace of their existence; but the tower stands to this day an 
enduring monument to their memory. 

But while architectural research is tempting, the routine of 
drawing plans, arranging closets and back stairs, locating 
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drains, estimating brick and stone, correcting bills and su- 
perintending work, is a most unliterary employment,which pro- 
saically and peremptorily recalls the architect from his en- 
grossing hunt after the builders of the Newport tower, to 
attend the calls of the well-known builders who are executing 
his designs, and who are far less concerned about Rhode Is- 
land Archeology than about the next payments due on their 
contracts. 

When Diedrich Knickerbocker undertook his authentic his- 
tory of New York, he found it necessary to begin at the Del- 
uge, in order to embrace the whole subject. The history of 
homes js yet older than that of the State of New York ; there- 
fore, to avoid the embarrassment of so remote a retrospect, 
this paper will treat only of Modern Homes, and yet more 
narrowly of City Homes, as the most complete and perfect 
abodes of man. For, after all that has been said, written 
and sung in praise of country living and country thinking, the 
indisputable fact remains that country houses are not gener- 
ally as complete and comfortable as their city cousins. 

The modest abodes of private life make but small display 
in architectural history, which deals rather with palaces and 
cathedrals ; yet, in the progress of human civilization, no fea- 
ture nor factor is more important than the gradual improve- 
ment of private homes. The destruction of the poor is their 
premises no less than their poverty ; and thus one of the first 
steps in the reformation of the famous Five Points in New 
York, was to pull down or remodel the tenement houses 
there, which were as fatal to morals as to life. 

The monumental architecture of the 19th century is at a low 
ebb. Far nobler cathedrals and other public buildings were 
erected five hundred years ago. The glory of our time and 
especially of our country, is in its homes for all classes, both 
rich and poor, the like of which for neatness, beauty, health- 
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fulness, convenience, and cheapness, was never before known. 
The artist-workman that skilfully wrought out the magniti- 
cent wood and stone details of the 13th century cathedrals, 
supped and slept in a hut which many a farmer would scorn 
for his cattle, while the bishop in his palace and the noble 
lord in his castle were housed in many respects far less com- 
fortably and less healthily than the St. Louis mechanic who 
rents his five rooms for twenty dollars a month. 

Whether or not it be true that our modern one-toed horse 
was evolved from a pre-historic three-toed bird, the progress 
of dwelling-house improvement has been Darwinian from the 
first. The gap is a wide one between a modern city,house of 
stone or rich-hued brick, with its broad single-light windows 
of glass as transparent as the atmosphere; its spacious ves- 
tibule, whose marble floor and polished veneering extend to 
alla luxurious welcome; the richly-frescoed, lofty ceilings, 
and the walls elegant with delicate and pearly tints; the 
massive, many-lighted chandeliers that burn without wick or 


oil; the temperature of perpetual spring maintained in every 


room and corridor, without stoves or grates, by breezes that 
come at command from an invisible tropic; the water, hot 
and cold, in every room, ready for instant flow and as instant 
discharge; the luxurious bath-rooms; the electric bells, and 
the numberless other appliances so common we almost forget 
to think of them—the gap is very wide between all this and 
the Arab’s tent or the Indian’s wigwam, or even the aristo- 
cratic mansion of our worshipful ancestor, “‘ The Good Old 
English Gentleman,” of two hundred years ago. He lived in 
state in rooms that were cold, draughty, dingy, and damp, 
whose narrow windows were filled with minute squares of 
discolored bottle-glass, whose walls were smeared with soot 
and small beer, not for ornament, but to hide the dirt, whose 
wood-work was rude and unpainted, and whose grand en- 
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trance was flanked by cabbage plants and weeds, while ‘the 
litter of a farm-yard gathered under the bed-room windows.” 

Yet from such an abode our modern dwelling has grown by 
gradual change and the survival of the fittest. What better 
illustration can we require of the wonderful advance of civil- 
ization during-the last two hundred years ? 

Every man may be called the architect of his house as well 
as of his fortune. Indeed there is rather more certainty that 
the house will correspond to his plans than the fortune. Yet 
the man does not plan alone,—his wife is always consulting 
architect, to revise his work and suggest improvements. 
When, therefore, society compliments a man on the taste and 
ingenuity displayed in his residence, he must not take it all 
to himself. It is the dual man that is meant—the man and 
his wife—or, more justly in most cases, the wife and the man. 

When the first sketch of the floor plans has been com- 
pleted and sent home for the owner to inspect at his leisure, 
and returns with another closet marked in one place, and a 
larger closet in another place, and several more closets else- 
where, the architect knows well which member of the family 
has done the most active inspecting of the plans, and that 
these changes are not the suggestion of the owner’s masculine 
brain. 

Philologists have never revealed to us precisely how the 
world-wide title of “ Better Half” first came to be applied to 
a man’s wife. Permit the suggestion that it may have been 
invented by an architect. 


Reasoning from the general skill of women in house plan- 
ning, some philanthropists have inquired whether architect- 
ure might not offer to womankind a suitable field for profit- 
able employment ; and some ladies have actually undertaken 
to fit themselves for this kind of work. 

There is no doubt that ladies could do, and to some extent 
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have done, much of the drawing, writing, figuring, coloring, 
and even planning of an architect’s office. Not long since 
some English ladies hired an office in London, and advertised 
that they would receive architects’ drawings to copy. I have 
not learned the result of their venture. 

There are some difficulties to be met and many disa- 
greeable inconveniences to be encountered before lady drafts- 
women, however well qualified, can find permanent and 
remunerative employment in architectural offices, while they 
manifestly could never undertake the superintendence of 
buildings and the other outside duties of the profession. 

A better field seems to offer to ladies in the designing of 
furniture and patterns for carpets, wall-papers, calico prints, 
and other such articles. An English architect not long ago 
received three thousand dollars in one year for designs made 
for one furniture firm. 

While amateur plans are ingenious, they cannot be expect- 
ed to be perfect in many matters of practical detail which can 
be learned only by experience in the construction of build- 
ings. Some of the original arrangements evolved by amateur 
planners, are worthy of a passing description. 

Stairs and flues are always stumbling- blocks to them. There 
is generally no room for them. All stairs have an incopveii 
ient way of taking up a great deal of space iu a house, and 
they interfere sadly with many an arrangement that worid 
otherwise be charming. 

A merchant with an innate talent for architecture, is said 
to have prepared his own drawings, and let the work with 
the express stipulation that the designs were to be carried 
out precisely as furnished, and that he was not to be 2p- 
proached with any questions or suggestions. When the 
house was done and the owner proceeded to move into it, he 
discovered that from cellar to attic there was not a stair in 
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the whole building: the workmen had gone in and out at the 
second story windows, and the owner would have to do the 
same. 

Amateur stairs frequently stop half way between the stories, 
leaving the remaining interval to be spanned by a flight of 
the imagination. 

In one set of plans, on which an estimate of cost was de- 
sired, the opening at the head of the front stairs was floored 
over after the first two or three steps were passed, so as to 
give more room to the apartment above. This was an economi- 
eal expedient, but it left no head room, and a person who 
should start from below would strike his head against the 
ceiling long before he could reach the top of the stair. As 
the back stairs were designed in precisely the same way, the 
second story of that house could have been reached only by 
going up the stairs on all fours, like the dog and the cat. 

This plan had an etherial flue arrangement in the kitchen, 
which would have adorned an air castle. This flue wasa 
vagrant, for it had no visible support. Directly beneath 
it was the open doorway to the cellar. The end of this 
flue was as unique as its origin, for it stopped short at the 
first story ceiling, the customary upper half being entirely 
omitted—possibly from a desire to save bricks. If the ten- 
ants of that house had ever started a fire in their kitchen 
stove, they would soon have become as anxious to get out of 
the kitchen, as the smoke would be to get out of the flue. 

A plan was once sent for a double house to be built, in the 
centre of a large lot, for a young couple lately married. 
The drawing was very neatly done, and the names and di- 
mensions carefully written down in each room. The house 
would have proved extremely cosy if built according} to plan, 
for the parlor was about nine feet wide by ten feet long, the 
dining-room of about the same size, the sitting-room was 
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about six by eight, just large enough for two persons, and 
other rooms were smaller still. 

Hardly less strange than the originalities of amateur plan- 
ners, are the vagaries of fashion in the plans of people’s 
houses—for there are fashions in houses as well as in hats: 
These fashions are extremely unlike in their ways, however. 

If a new style of head-wear originates in Paris, it is copied 
at once in New York, and straightway travels like an epidem- 
ic to every western city, town and village. Not so the house 
fashion ; it abhors travel, even for very short distances. A 
new and improved style of dwelling may be erected in New 
York by the bundred, and it will never be seen or heard of 
in Philadelphia, but ninety miles distant. Cities in the same 
State differ as greatly in the styles of their houses as if they 
were in different hemispheres; while the local fashion of each 
is as fixed as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

We may find an apt illustration at home. With scarcely 
an exception, the dwellings of St. Louis are arranged all on 
one plan: a front building, two rooms deep, containing par- 
lors and bed-rooms, and a narrower, rear building, commonly 
called an “Ell,” in which are the dining-room and kitchen 
and servant’s quarters. The narrowing of the “ Ell” permits 
the back parlor and the room above it to enjoy one window 
each, through which they obtain such scanty light and air as 
can come down between the Ell and the rear wall of the next 
house. Thus the sunny brightness of the front parlor is gen- 
erally at a contrast with the dull gloom of the rear parlor 
which tends powerfully to lessen the wear of carpet and fur- 
niture in the back room. 

The dining-room windows generally face in the squarest 
possible manner the lofty dingy rear brick wall of the next 
house, often scarce an arm’s-length distant, at which their 
dull panes stare all day as if in blank wonder what useful 
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purpose they can serve—puzzied to determine whether they 
were intended to admit light where so little light cares to en- 
ter, or to give ventilation from a chasm as close as the bot- 
tom of a well, or to afford a view of the brick and mortar 
scenery which alone they command. 

(To be Continued. ) 





SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. 
RICHARD THE SECOND. 


i Richard the Second, the fundamental theme is the right of 


revolution. We behold a king deposed and the grounds 
of his deposition declared in the most explicit manner. It is 
manifest that the Poet intended to justify the change of rulers 
and thus to show when revolution may be necessary for the 
welfare, perhaps for the existence of the nation. The whole 
action is the story of a king who loses the essential attribute of 
kingship and hence loses his crown. In English History the 
royal authority has been often claimed to be of God; Shake- 
speare boldly puts this religious element also into the conflict 
and makes it subordinate to the national principle. Though 
Richard asserts the divinity of his office and its superiority 
to any human control, he is still hurled from his throne by 
the people of England. There is no disguise, no softening of 
the collision—it is the divine right of kings against the tem- 
poral right of the State. The latter is supreme, is indeed 


the most divine of all things. 
VOL. I1I—Nno. 4—15. 
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Let us note the connection between this and the preceding 
drama. In King John, we see the monarch making good 
his defective title by his determined support of nationality. 
He maintains the independence and honor of England against 
her stalwart enemies, France and the See of Rome. Thus he 
is the true ruler and receives the unquestioned loyalty 
of the people. But he loses his lofty principle of action, name- 
ly, the defense of nationality; he submits abjectly to the 
Church, and the country suffers the ignominy of a French 
invasion. The change in his conduct and character is com- 
plete, he is no longer King in deed, and we may suppose his 
violent death anticipated dethronement. The main point to 
be noticed is, that John failed to support nationality against 
the external powers which sought to subject it; he could not 
therefore remain the representative of the free nation. 

In Richard the Second it is not acombat without, but a strug- 
gle within; itis not the attitude of the king toward foreign States 
but his attitude toward bis own subjects. The issue is whol- 
ly internal, and now the right of the individual becomes the 
paramount object of interest. But Richard as well as John 
violates the principle of nationality, though in a different 
manner. The English State cannot and ought not to be 
placed under the yoke of an external power as long as its su- 
preme end is to secure the liberties of the subject. The gov- 
ernment which most adequately maintains the rights of the 
individual, will be most strongly pillared in the hearts of the 
people. The depth and intensity of national feeling must in 
the end repose upon the excellence and purity of national 
institutions whose highest object may be stated to be the se- 
curity of the Will of the Person in all its manifestations. Let 
this be destroyed by a government, then such a government 
is not worthy of its independence, and the people are not fit 
to be free. 
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Here lies the violation of King Richard: he assailed the 
truest principle of nationality by committing wrongs upon the 
subject. He refused to be controlled by the law; the insti- 
‘ tution of which he was the head, and whose end is to secure 
to every man bis rights, was perverted by him into an instru- 
ment of the most arbitrary extortion. The very ruler was 
thus destroying the State, was assailing in its most tender 
germ, the principle of nationality. From being the means of 
protecting person and property, government in his hands has 
become the most potent engine of their destruction. Such a 
king must be put out of the way, the struggle cannot be 
avoided, the question is, Shall the nation or the sovereign 
endure? The answer is given in this drama by the deposition 
and death of King Richard the Second. 

But the conflict cannot end here. There are two sides, 
both have their validity, each party has committed a viola- 
tion. The title of Richard is unquestioned, his right to the 
crown is asserted by that same law for the defence of which 
he has been deprived of the throne. The wrong of Richard 
has been punished by the loss of his Kingdom, but his pun- 
ishment has begotten a new wrong which by the same inex- 
orable logic must call forth a new retribution. Such a result 
will take place, but to portray it will far transcend the limits 
of asingle drama. Hence arises the necessity of the Tetra- 
logy or series of four plays; two such Tetralogies now follow 
in regular sequence. It ought also to be observed that the 
King who succeeds Richard is not the next in line of succes- 


sion, thus the right of inheritance is doubly violated, the sec- 
ond time without any guilt on the part of the true heir. 
After two generations of men and after the original violators 


have lain long in their tombs, the penalty will come, the most 
terrific war known in English History, the War of the Roses, 
will break out concerning the right of inheritance, and sweep 
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the descendant of Bolingbroke from the throne and his en- 
tire family into the grave. Thus we pass from the Lancas- 
trian to the Yorkian Tetralogy. 

But we have at present to consider the Lancastrian Tetra- 
logy whose logical frame-work should be carefully examined. 
King Richard is deposed; in undermining the law he has un- 
dermined his own throne which rested upon the law; the 


consequence of his deed has been visited upon him. But 


who is to succeed him? MHereit is naturally the man who 
has been most deeply wronged, who in his own persen most 
adequately represents the majesty of violated justice. Thus 
a subject has revolted from the king and made himself king, 


he has obtained the crown by acknowledging and maintaining 
in arms the right of revolution. The new king has therefore 
called into existence the principle of his own dethronement, 
and has enforced it as a basis of action for the entire nation. 
For the conviction of the people must go along with their 
deed, that deed has been dethronement and hence their con- 
viction is now grounded upon the right of deposing the legal 
sovereign. 

This is the difficulty of all revolutions, they are aimed at 
the stability of institutions, hence they cannot be very stable 
of themselves. A revolutionary government is logically a 
contradiction in terms, for its purpose is to upset govern- 
ment, to destroy that which is established. Hence its success 
depends entirely upon the speed with which it abandons its 
own principle. Having seen the right of revolution, we 
now behold the wrong of revolution, a wrong which will be 
brought home to every country that attempts revolutionizing 
even from the most justifiable causes. A nation has to en- 
dure the penalty of violation although that violation may be 
absolutely necessary to preserve a higher element of national 
existence. It is a genuine conflict of principles; both sides 
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are right, both are wrong, yet in different degrees; the ulti- 
mate test of their relative worth is the universality of their 
principle. The chief characteristic of the Historical Drama 
is that it is rises above the guilt and punishment of the mere 
individual, and shows the guilt and punishment of whole na- 
tions and whole epochs, thus manifesting how the deed in 
history returns to the land with a whip of scorpions even 
after the lapse of generations. 

The deposition of Richard therefore will not end the con- 
flict, revolution has been let loose in the country and must in 
its turn be put down. It was stated that the act of Boling- 
broke is in its nature contradictory of itself, that the de- 
thronement of the king applied asa general principle must 
mean his own dethronement. The logic of the situation at 
once begins to disclose itself; the very men who aided him in 


acquiring the crown are just as ready to take it away again. 


Indeed they must claim this to be a right of the subject. 


Thus the government of Bolingbroke inherits rebellion and 
revolution which must be put down by force of arms. That 
is, he is forced to turn around and undo his own work, coun- 
teract his own principle, stamp out the doctrine of revolt by 
which he ascended the throne. If he is successful, he will 
restore the nation to harmony, confirm the succession in his 
family, and solidify the shattered institutions of the land. 
This is the great work whose accomplishment is portrayed in 
the First and Second Parts of Henry the Fourth, a truly 
national poem whose. theme is the restoration of England to 
internal peace and greatness. Therefore if Richard the Second 
showed the right of revolution and its success, Henry the 
Fourth shows the wrong of revolution and its defeat. Still 
there is one deep, under-lying principle to both these works, 
it is the right of nationality which at one time hurls the mun- 
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arch from his throne and at another time tramples into dust 
the standard of rebellion. 

The English nation united within and confident of its 
strength feels an aspiration for its ancient glory. There is 
nothing to do at home, the national enthusiasm cannot be 
restrained, moreover it finds ina new king a man of heroic 
mould. Just across the channel are situated the fair domains 
of France, the hereditary foe of the nation, and a large portion 
of these domains once lay at the feet of England. The play 
of Henry the Fifth is the last of this first series, it exhibits 
the spirit of nationality bursting its limits and going forth to 
subjugate other peoples. It is an epoch of national glory, 
England has become the proud conqueress, she seems poised 
on the very pinnacle of fame and prosperity. Thus ends the 
grand Lancastrian Tetralogy, passing off the stage in a blaze 
of success and patriotic fervor. But at the same time it must 
not be forgotten that just here can be traced the source of the 
unutterable calamities which followed and which brought on 
the overthrow of the Lancastrian dynasty. For England 
through foreign conquest is really destroying herself, she is 
assailing the independence of other nations and therein is un- 
dermining her own principle of nationality as well as oppos- 
ing the world-historical movement of modern times which is 
to maintain the autonomy of the individual State. She there- 
fore is guilty of the deepest wrong against the spirit of the 
age, and against the family of European nations as well as of 
acrime against herself, hence bitter will be her retribution. 
But these eonsiderations will be more fully developed when 
the Yorkian series comes up for treatment. 

The drama of Richard the Second may now be unfolded in 


its details. Its purely poetic merits are of the highest order; 
in radiant glow of imagery and in fiery intensity of expres- 


sion it is unsurpassed. It possesses also the national exalta- 
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tion of the English Historical Drama generally, it lightens 
with passages of combined patriotic and poetic enthusiasm. 
Indeed the leading character may be justly called a poet 
whose own misfortunes inspire utterances of deep passion 
mingled with the most brilliant hues of fancy. There is a 
lyrical coloring diffused over the entire work, and as a drama 
exhibiting action and characterisation it can by no means be 
esteemed as highly as when it is considered simply as a beau- 
tiful poem. 

The action exhibits a double change, it is a stream with two 
currents sweeping alongside of each other in opposite direc- 
tions. It shows how to losea realm and how to acquire a realm, 
it passes on the one hand from kingship to deprivation, and on 
the other hand from deprivation to kingship. It will there- 
fore be manifest that the drama moves on two threads, hav- 
ing as their respective centres of interest the monarch de- 
throned and the monarch enthroned. The cause of this re- 
ciprocal change of situation is the wrong done to the subject 
by the king; a subject then defends his own rights which is 
the right of the nation against the sovereign and therein 
makes himself the representative of nationality. He thus 
takes the place of the king; since the latter is at the head of 
the State, whose highest function is to secure justice and not 
to be the instrument of wrong. That subject therefore who 
in his own person supremely represents justice and vindicates 
it when assailed, is in truth the ruler of the people. The pre- 
sent drama will simply show this thought working itself inte 
reality. 

There are also two movements in the play, the first of 
which shows the guilt of the king, the second his retribution. 
Each movement carries along within itself the two threads 
above mentioned, that of Richard and that of Bolingbroke. 


The one falls, the other rises; at the point of crossing in their 
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descent aud ascent lies in general the dramatic transition. 
First we are made acquainted with the crimes and follies of 
Richard, the murder of his uncle, the supremacy of favorites, 


the banishment of Bolingbroke, the expedition to Ireland. 
The counter thread unfolds the scheme of Bolingbroke, his 
banishment and his return, together with the disaffection of 
the nobles and commons. The second movement exhibits 
the downward career of Richard to dethronement and death 
as well as the executidn of his favorites, while at the same 
time Bolingbroke ascends the throne with the general con- 
sent of the realm. Thus the guilt of Richard is punished by 
that person upon whom he has inflicted a most wanton injury; 
hence wrong and its retribution make up the whole action. 
At the beginning of the play the two threads run together 
for a while and then separate. The duel shows the opposing 
sides, though Richard seems to be playing the part of a 
mediator. He calls upon bis uncle, the venerable John of 
Gaunt, to bring forward Harry Bolingbroke, Duke of Here- 
ford, who had challenged Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 
The two combatants at once appear, and each gives his state- 
ment of the case. Bolingbroke, who is the son of Gaunt and 
cousin of Richard, makes a number of charges which seem to 
be in the nature of indefinite surmises and which'he himself 
did not seriously entertain; but there is one most emphatic 
accusation which manifestly embraces the whole ground of 
the challenge: his uncle Gloster was murdered by Mowbray. 
This deed of blood calls for justice, and Bolingbroke swears 
that he will be the avenger of his relative. Herein he de- 
elares his principle which he will afterwards carry out in its 
extreme application. Mowbray easily answers the other 
charges, but the death of Gloster he hurries over with an am- 
biguous expression in striking contrast with his general can- 
dor and plainness of statement. Something is the matter, 
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and we shall watch sharply for the true explanation in the 
future course of the drama. 

Richard tries to conciliate the fiery duellists by a little 
humorous banter, and then by an exercise of royal authority. 
But both refuse obedience in the most unequivocal manner. 
Herein we catch a slight glimpse of a principle which was su- 
preme among the feudal nobility. Honor was above every- 
thing; if it collided with authority, the latter must yield; the 
king had no right of command in its realm. The individual 
alone is the monarch there, and is responsible for both word 
and deed. Life belongs to the sovereign, and would be 
readily given at his bidding, but not honor. Hence arose the 
duel, which was a trial abovethe law. Richard cannot recon- 
cile the combatants and so appoints a day for the fight. 

But before we proceed to the final result of the Contest, we 
are fully initiated into the motives of all the prime actors. 
The truth comes out plainly, Richard is himself the cause of 
Gloster’s murder, and Mowbray was at most only his in- 
strument. The entire situation clears up at once, Boling- 
broke is striking at Richard through Mowbray, already the 
wily politician snuffs the future revolution in the air. Hence 
throughout this duel, the real combatants are the king and 
Bolingbroke. Here, too, is shown the difference between 
young manhood and old age, between son and father; Gaunt 
refuses to stir for the punishment of his brother’s murderers, 
though implored by the widowed Duchess of Gloster, he can 
only leave vengeance to God who will in His own good time 
bring retribution upon the offenders. Gaunt clearly sees 
what the conflict involves; justice invokes him to slay Rich- 
ard, yet thereby he will fall into guilt himself; his age and 
disposition lead him to shun such an entangling collision and 
leave the wrong to Heaven for rectification. But the son Boling- 
broke is ready to undertake the struggle whose consequences 
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will keep him busy the rest of his life. For he can only right 
the wrong by doing a wrong which in its turn will call for its 
penalty. 

The preparations for the duel are made in magnificent 
style, the two combatants leap forth with an eager delight for 
the fray and utter mutual defiance. But just as they are 
about to engage, the king stops the encounter and declares 
against both the sentence of banishment. Here Richard ap- 
pears in his best light; he says that he will not suffer civil 
strife in his dominions and that he will remove all cause for 
internal war. In such combats he beholds the “grating 
shock of wrathful iron arms,” and he darkly forebodes the 
bloodshed which will hereafter result from feudal turbulence. 
The young monarch—for he always appears as a youth—does 
not lack intellectual vision, he will repeatedly manifest the 
clearest insight into his surroundings, and foresee results far 
in the future with the inspiration of a prophet. But there is 
no action corresponding to his intuition, he can neither con- 
trol himself nor does he know how to employ instrumentali- 
ties to control others. His attempt to subordinate the princi- 
ple of honor to authority is worthy of success, but his means 
are utterly inadequate. When we reflect, too, that he was 
well aware of the ambition and character of Bolingbroke, we 
fally comprehend how unable such puny hands were to 
wield the massive tools of government. 

Let us now see in what manner the two noblemen conduct 
themselves under decree of exile. Bolingbroke receives the 
sentence with a sort of defiant submission, his actions seem to 


declare that banishment is one of the means of accomplishing 
his political ambition, he goes but in order to return. The 
parting interview with his father is somewhat frosty and sug- 
gests dissimulation. It does not indeed appear that Boling- 
broke had already laid out consciously the complete plan of 
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his future career, but political instinct was urging him all the 
same toward the throne. Mowbray on the contrary over- 
flows with the sorrow of hopeless separation, his punishment 
is more severe though less deserved than that of Boling- 
broke, and he plainly insinuates ingratitude against Richard, 
doubtless with good reason. His beautiful lament has for its 
burden the loss of the English tongue which he must now 
forego ina strange land; it isa sentence which condemns 
him to a speechless death. His function in the play is thus 
accomplished, he will appear no more; though there are some 
later allusions to him, his part in the murder of Gloster is not 
cleared up by them, and the first suspicion hangs over him to 
the last. 

With this duel begins the strife which only ends with the 
Wars of the Roses. Itis the prelude which opens a great epoch 
of internal struggle, a struggle which last nearly three gener- 
ations, and forms in Shakespeare the theme of two large dra- 
matic cycles. Its intensity shows the strength of the disease, 
the baleful virus of personal animosity and insubordination 
had permeated the entire body politic. Long will be the 
fever, deep and oft-recurring the throes of the malady, until 
the poison is eliminated from the system, and the strong arm 
of the Tudors in suppressing individual license will assail in- 
dividual liberty, whence will arise a new and almost as 
lengthy a conflict. But this period lies beyond the work of 
the Poet. At present we are to witness the transition from 
feudalism in which the quarrel of two noblemen could involve 
the peace of the whole realm, to the modern world in which 
the State has brought into subordination the turbulent though 
powerful and high-born subject. 

Nor should we fail to notice the redeeming trait of these 
people, they all are fired with an intense feeling of nationality. 
Whatever else they may do, they never forget that they are 
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Englishmen. Both the exiled nobles express the same at- 


tachment to country, Richard glows with it, and the aged 
Gaunt on his death-bed sings the praises of England in an 
unrivalled strain of poetic exaltation. Nationality is the 
grand swelling theme in which all discord is swallowed up. 
This is the sound germ which will sprout into a healthy and 
vigorous tree, when it is fully developed. Thus distinctly 
appears even now the national consciousness of England 
which is her unifying principle amid all dissension, and the 
course of her history will be to unfold it into institutions 
which will give to it an absolute validity in the real world. 

The two threads of Richard and Bolingbroke which have 
hitherto run together, here separate, and will not unite again 
till the situations of the two men are reversed. We can now 
take up the part of Richard and follow it through to the end 
of the first movement. Bolingbroke has departed, but his 
designs are not unknown to the king who has “ observed bis 
courtship of the common people,” and noted with just 
suspicion his great popularity. ‘“ Off goes his bonnet to an 
oyster wench,” an act of condescension whose motive can 
easily be discerned. Richard draws the conclusion with 
absolute precision; Bolingbroke acts “as were our England 
in reversion his, and he our subjects’ next degree in hope.” 
The monarch has unquestioned power of insight, here he 
states the whole difliculty of the future; but what does he 
do? He furnishes an opportunity to his enemy by banish- 
ment, certainly he takes no steps to act in accordance with 
his knowledge. Indeed he appears to defy his own judge- 
ment by resorting to the most odious abuses of which govern. | 
ment is capable, namely, favoritism and extortion. 

Richard has almost foretold his own fate, it will now be 
announced to him in the most emphatic terms by the way ot 
warning. It is the old devoted John of Gaunt now lying at 
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the point of death who tells him that his abuse of kingship 
will dethrone him, that the spilling of kindred blood will re- 
ceive its recompense. Richard answers the dying patriot with 
vituperation, even with threats. Next he proceeds to his 
crowning act of wrong towards the subject, he confiscates the 
property of the banished Bolingbroke. This deed also is not 
accomplished without a warning, even the weak-spirited York 
utters a protest: 

Take Hereford’s rights away, and take from time 

His charters and customary rights, 

Let not to-morrow, then, ensue to-day; 


Be not thyself; for-how art thou a king, 
But by fair sequence and succession ? 


This passage states in the most direct manner the logical na- 


ture of Richard’s deed. Thesame law which secures to Here- 


ford his property, secures to the king his crown. If the king 


therefore disregard that law, he is destroying his own au- 
thority. Here we have the thought of the whole play, 
sovereign and subject have the same fundamental right; if 
the former tries to ruin the latter, he is really trying to ruin 
himself, and will succeed in the attempt. Richard ‘thus is 
strangling his own authority, and when we consider that the 
person who is in this manner elevated by his wrongs into 
being the representative of the cause of right is the powerful 
and popular Bolingbroke, there can be only one result. 

Such is the crowning deed of wrong done by Richard, now 
follows bis crowning deed of folly. He quits-England at the 
critical nick of time, and makes an expedition to Ireland, leav- 
as governor during his absence the Duke of York aged, imbe- 
‘cile and not firmly attached to his interests. The strong out- 
lines of the king’s character are now before us. There is a 
divorce between his intellect and will of a peculiar kind; he 
possesses foresight, he comprehends results, but he seems to 
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think that a monarch’s conduct is above all guidance through 
the judgment. What he knows need not direct what he 
does; his action is quite the contrary of his thought. Ordi- 
nary mortals may be controlled by their intelligence; but is 
he not sovereign and above allcontrol? Sunk in pleasure, 


poisoned by flattery, he has come to believe that in his case 
there is no responsibility for the deed. This is the Richard 
of prosperity; adversity will soon show a new phase of his 
character. 
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Account of only known MS. of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

Account of the new pantomime Entertainment. 

Act for dividing and inclosing certain common fields in 
the parish of Stratford. 

Addresses Accepted: Macbeth Travestie. 

Aldine Poets. 

Alarum for London. 

All the Year Round, 1864. 

American Whig Review—15-17, and 114 (MSS). 

American Reyiew—5-470 (Shakespeare and Geo. Sand). 
14, Shakespeare MSS. 

American Q. Review—2-25 (Politics); 7-15 (as a Lover); 8- 
148 (Drama). 

American Literary Magazine. 

American Gazette—Oct. 15, 1859, p. 374; 1863, 1-395; 1858, 
274. 

American Publishers’ Circular. 

American Bibliopolist—(Gossip). 

An historical tragedy—supposed to be by the author of 
Vortegern. 

















Topical Shakespeariana. 


Anti-Midas—1769. 
Angelica, or the Rape of Proteus. 


Anthropological Review, May, 1564. 

An attempt to illustrate a few Passages in Shakespeare, 
1802. 

Analectic Magazine, 5-68, 11-346. 

A Parody on the Tent Scene in Richard III. 

Archeologia (Review of Shakespeare Literature), 

A Reverie at the Boar’s Head Tavern. 

Athbeneum—Jan. 28, 1865 (a new Autograph). 1863, 796. 
1859, I-81, 418,179; II-397, 464. 1846, 469, 470. 1858, 1- 
686, 788, 557; 2-300, 263 (Bowdler). 1856, 1299. 1857, 501, 
$22.. 1860, 11-78. 1842, 603 (Collier's). 1861, 1-432, 467, 561, 
II-416, 511, 515, 619. 1861, IL-721, 845. 1862, I1-465, 49 
(Birthday); II-9. ' 

Atlantic Monthly—1859. Sept., 1861, 6-202 (Shakespeare 
done into French); 4-84 (Shakespeare Attorney at Law). 
1876, p. 629 (Skeat’s Plutarch). Aug., 1876 (Poem). 

Arden of Feversham (ascribed to Shakespeare). 

Beutley’s Miscellany. 

Bibl. Parriana, 522. 

Bill in Chancery respecting Shakespetre’s Legacy. 

Black wood’s—5-217, 276; 44-468; 45-353; 46-145. Feb., 
1866, 353; 23-9 ; 26-949 ; 27-32 ; 30-489 ; 34-866. May, 1819, 
33-121, 143, 391, 543; 37-523, 747; 39-699; 59-534; 69-616; 
44-168; 1-484; 4-705; 57-148, 383, 385. 

Boston Prize Poems, 1824. 

British Quarterly, Oct., 1857. 

British Curiosities in Art and Nature, 71. 

Capulet and Montague (after Rumeo and Juliet). 

Catalogue of household furniture and effects at Stratford. 

Chambers’ Journal (Tercentenary). 

Coulburn’s New Monthly Magazine, Feb., 1862. 

VOL. IlI—NO. 4—16. 
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Collection of the most celebrated Prologues spoken at the 
theatres, 1728, 

Considerations on the Stage (Lear). 

Coriolanus: an Opera, 1749. 

Cornhill Magazine, Feb., 1865 (Shakespeare in France). 
Oct., 1867. 

Confessions of W. H. Ireland. 

Continental Monthly. 

Collection and Selection of Prologues and Epilogues. 

Critical Review. 

Curious Fragments from MS. Collection ascribed to 
Shakespeare, 1811. 

Democratic Review. 

Description of First Folio in Library of T. P. Barton. 

Descriptivejaccount of the Late Gala Festival, 1830. 

Diverting history of Falstaff. 

Dramatic Magazine, 1830, 12, 357. 1831, 12, 44. 

Dramatic Souvenir. 

Dramatic Historiographer (Hamlet, Henry IV., Cesar, Lear, 
Macbeth, Othello and Merry Wives of Windsor). 

Dublin University Magazine—May, 1864 (Shakespeare 
Notes). 13-350, 34-733, 16-40, 7-485. 

Eclectic Review—4th'S. 9-541, 13-33. 

Eclectic Magazine—14-1, 16-416. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review. 

Edinburgh$Review, April, 1856; April, 1860; Aug., 1811, 
7-420; 9-11, 13, 15, 16; 17-21, 26; 29-; 31-; 36-52, 445; 
38-, 42-, 43-, 47-, 48-, 49-, 50-, 51-, 52-, 54-, 55-, 59-64, 60-, 
61-, 62-, 63-, T1-, 73-, 74-, 76-, 78-, 81-; 103-183, 185, 187, 
188, 194 ; 111-233, 250; 22-, 10-, 11-, 13-; 123-74, 75, 30, 83, 
91; 130-43. 

Edward the Black Prince (Imitation). 
Epistle from Shakespeare to his countrymen. 













































Essay on the Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon, 1769. 
Essays by a Society of Gentlemen, 1796. 


Examiner. 


Facsimiles of all known Autographs. 
Facsimile of letter mentioning Shakespeare—collection of 


Earl Ellesmere. 


Falstaff and his Companions. 
Farrago: Essays on Boxing, Shakespeare, and other 


Things. 


Florio, his First Fruits. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, Il—697, 12-445. 

Fraser’s—23-350 (Ghost of Hamlet). 80-237 (Shakespeare’s 
Vocabulary). 1860, Jan., Feb., May; 1865, Aug., Nov. 7-43; 
21-470, 493; 25-645; 26-29; 16-527; 40-277; 13-552; 35-163; 
24-18; 20-254, 475; 41-199, 697; 42-38. 

Garrick Vagary, 1769. 

Garland of Shakespeariana, 1854. 

Galaxy—1-172 (Birthday). 

Galaxy—6-106. 

Gentleman’s Magazine—1839, 304. 1856, II-60. 1839, 304 
(Wisdom and Genius). 1840, 78 (Shakespeare’s Jest Book). 

Gesta Romanoruum. 

Genuine Works of Geo. Grenville (alterations of Merchant 


of Venice). 


Hamlet—an Opera, 1712. 

Hamlet—a new Burlesque: London, 1838. 
Hamlet Travestie, in two acts, 1849. 
Handbook of Literature. 

History of Sophia Shakespeare. 

Here and There in England. 


Herne’s Oak. 


Histories and Tragedies published according to original 


copies, 1864. 


Topical Shakespeariana. 


Shakespeare, Newten, and Gravity. 
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Harper’s—9-842 (Shakespeare and Lady Macbeth). 21-275; 
27-566 ; 29-264 (Anniversary Festivals). 

Henry II., an historical drama (Forgery). 

Illustrations of Shakespeare. 

Illustrations to Shakespeare: a series of 44 beautiful ideal 
heads of principal female characters in the Plays of the Great 
Poet. Bogue, no date. 


H. H. MORGAN. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
Feb. 19th, 1877. 

C. V. Riley, President, in the chair. Eight members present, 

The corresponding Secretary presented to the Academy several 
foreiga publications, 

Dr. Engelmann presented several botanical publications to the Acad- 
emy, in behalfof Agostino Podaro of Palermo ; also a number of concre- 
tions, resembling unio shells in form, from Walter H. Darby. Dr. 
Engelmann stated that the concretions were largely of silicious matter, 
somewhat argillaceous. 

Dr. Engelmann stated that a specimen of Agave Shawii, described by 
him in former papers, is now in bloom in the green house of Mr. Shaw. 
This plant is about seven feet in height, and the stem is about the size 
of aman’sarm. This plant came from Mexico, South of San Diego. 
These plants are very interesting, and although the individual flowers 
are not showy, the plant as a whole is very striking in appearance. 

Judge Holmes gave an interesting resumé of recent researches on 
geographical distribution of animals, and was requested to prepare a 
paper on thesubject for publication in the transactions, 

Prof. H. C. Ives and Charles Taylor were elected to associate mem- 
bership, and Dr. C. Seyffarth of Yorkville, N. ¥., and Dr. L. de 


Kanincke of Liege, Belgium, were proposed for corresponding member- 
ship. 
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March 5th, 1877. 

Mr. Holmes, Corresponding Secretary, announced the reception of a 
large number of valuable scientific publications, and called attention to 
some of the most interesting articles therein. 

Mr. Hilder introduced to the Academy Mr. F. W. Sidney-Hamilton, 
late of the British navy, saying that Mr. Hamilton was making a visit 
here, and had told of such interesting experiences in Africa that he had 
begged him to attend a meeting of the Academy. 

Mr. Hamilton entered into a relation of his observations and experi- 
ences, which was most deeply interesting. He stated that about five 
years ago he had taken a trading and exploring company up into the re- 
gions of the Limpopo and Zambeze rivers, and into the Blueberg moun- 
tains, His progress was checked by the ravages of the tsetze fly, which 
is so fatal to horses and cattle, and he remained for several days in an 
almost circular valley of considerable extent at the foot of the Blue- 
berg mountains. [le noticed a ridge of rock that had the appearance 
of a wall or fortification, and seemed to almost encompass the valley, 
and on inquiry among the Kafirs, he learned that it was the remains of 
an aqueduct, that had some time or other supplied an extensive city 
with water. The wall in some cases crossed crevices or depressions, and 
then instead of continuing as a solid wall, it was continued by a row of 
pillars, on the top of which rested the aqueduct. The workmanship 
was excellent, as viewed from a distance. He saw nothing resembling 
the arch in any of these constructions. He was curious tv visit the 
ruins of the city, but was warned not to do so, as a war between the na- 
tive tribes was raging and he was liable to be shot. With his glass, 
however, he could make out a watch-tower of very old style, having 
battlements or rather elevated lookouts, and provided with loopholes. It 
was built of stone. He found large quantities of glazed tiles, evidently 
of ancient manufacture, some of bright vermillion and some of blue color. 
He also saw very large mounds, evidently artificial. During the few days 
he remained, many interesting relics were brought to camp by natives 
living near the ruins of the old city. Anold woman brought a lot of 
sweet potatoes in anold bronze helmet, Another person brought a very 
old double-edged sword, of Byzantine style. A piece of breast-plate was 


also secured. Numerous circumstances went to show that a superior 
race of people had many hundreds of years ago occupied that valley. 
Among other things he got a very small article resembling a “ castle” 
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or “rook” in chess, which was made of copper, silver and bronze, and 
and which had evidently been subjected to great heat. The people or 
tribes who had lived there for many generations could give no account 
of the people who left these relics, but all admitted that they must have 
been a very superior race. About the same time, Mauch discovered 
relics of evidently the same race of people at Zimbava. He thought 
the fine military roads which have been built into the mountains in 
various places, were probably the work of the same race. The Katfirs 
travel these roads into the mountains once during the year, but seem to 
have no particular purpose there. A rite much the same as vircumcis- 
ion is practiced among the Kafirs, and the youths are generally taken 
in numbers to some valley in the mountains to have it performed, while 
at the mouth of the valley, a rock-snake (boa-constrictor) is suspended 
on a pole. No one seems to have any knowledge as to where or how 
this custom originated, but it has been handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Speaking of the immense gold resources of the Abyssinian country, 
he stated that there were old pits that had evidently been dug hundreds 
of years ago, and that many persons believed that this was the land of 
the Queen of Sheba. His description of the Kafirs and their habits 
was most entertaining. and he was called upon to answer many inqui- 
ries, Speaking of the fighting of the natives, he was asked if any fire- 
arms Were in use there. He said there were, but they were not at all 
effective, for the reason that the Kafirs have a notion that a rifle shoots 
hardest when the sight is raised highest, and consequently if the enemy 
is at close quarters, the shooting is not effective. the balls invariably 
passing over the heads of the persons shot at, 


Mr. Nipher exhibited a radiometer, and in answer to questions gave 
some of the results of the latest investigations upon the theory of its ac- 
tion. 


Dr. G. J. Engelmann, Jr., exhibited a sand-stone statue of crude 
workmanship which had been handed him by Mr. Lee of Kirkwood, a 
corresponding member. It was donated by Gen. A. G. Wilson of Ten- 
nessee, and was turned up by a plow on his farm about ten miles from 
Nashville. Dr. Engelmann said that he knew of only two other such 
specimens—one owned by Dr. Patrick of Belleville, and the other by a 
geutleman at Anna, Illinois, This specimen, like the others, exhibited 
none of the Indian characteristics, but the features, outline of face, and 
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position all corresponded with the figures on the pottery made by the 
Mound-builders. 
Mr. Hilder exhibited a miniature copy of the “ London Times,” 
brought to Paris by a carrier pigeon, during the seige. 
eDr. G. Engelmann made a few remarks in regard to the vernal develop- 
ment of vegetation. He stated that there were marked individual dif- 
ferences in this regard. Several soft maples, near Shaw’s Garden, were 
already far advanced two weeks ago, while others near them are quite 
backward. He also stated that the extremes of development from year 
to year were about a month apart. Inthe years 1842 and 1843, the 
times of average development were nearly at the observed limits, vegeta- 
tion being nearly a month later in 1843 than in 1842, 


G. Seyffarth and L. de Koninck were elected Corresponding Members, 


March 19, 1877. 

Vice-President Todd in the chair. 

The following note from Mr. Broadhead was read by the Secretary: 

Meteor of January 3, 1877. 

In Sec. 2, T. 46, R. 2 W, Warren County, Missouri, on the valley 
of a tributary of Charette, about sunrise, whilst Wm. H. Lee, D. Me- 
Lane, Wilford Lee and John H. Hanna were grinding axes, they heard 
a sound at first resembling a steam whistle, approaching from a great 
distance to the northwest, growing louder as it approached, and ~ome- 
what resembling the noise produced by the passage of a cannon ball 
through the air. 

Looking up they saw something strike the limb of a tree and fall 
with a crash to the ground. Approaching the spot about seventy-five 
yards from where the men were, they found a mass of broken stone of 
unusua! appearance and hot enough to melt the snow and frozen ground 
{there was about five iaches of snow on the hard frozen ground), The men 
found the smaller pieces warm, but not too warm to handle. The mass 
was much broken, and from fragments collected, it was estimated to 
have been about eighteen inches long, sugar-loaf shaped, and weighing 
something less than a hundred pounds, and having a black crust on it 
about one-sixteenth of an inch thick. No explosion was heard. Ex- 
amining the spot I find that the l‘olide came from the northwest crushing 
through the trees, breaking in two a grape vine one and a half inches 
in diameter, and a sugar-tree limb an inch in diameter. Striking the 
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side of a tree near the ground, a pertion flew off at right angles to the 
left, about sixty or seventy feet, scattering many small fragments about. 
The main mass went into the ground about four inches, shivering much 
of it into dust, and throwing many pieces into the dry gravelly bed of 
a stream sixty feet in front. Mury very small pieces were found scat- 
tered about, but searchers have picked up ncarly all including those of 
minute size. I cannot hear that any noise was heard away from the spot 
or anything seen, G. C. Broapugap., 
Pleasant Hill Mo. 


Prof. Potter exhibited a few fragments of this meteorite, which had 
been sent to him. No examination of it has yet been made, but it ap- 
pears trachytic, with very fine metallic grains disseminated through it. 

H. B. Howland of Buffalo and F, W. Putnam of Salem, Mass., were 
elected corresponding members, 

F. E, Nirver, Rec. Sec. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





TENNYSON’s HAROLD. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

In this drama the author has avoided the rock on which the * Queen 
Mary” so nearly made shipwreck; in Harold he has a hero whom the 
reader can love and compassionate. The impetuous movements and an- 
guish of a soul cast upon rude and turbulent times, and struggling to 
make clear to its perception the right and nobility of an ideal, dawning 
upon its intellectual and emotional horizon, are represented with con- 
summate art, Unhappily, like the nation of which he is the worthy 
representative, Harold is incapable of solving the moral problems in 
which he is involved, and both nation and hero are overcome by the 
nation and hero bearing the deeper truth and higher realization. We 
have here the elements of a real collision; not as inthe ‘“* Queen Mary” 
a perfected realization beat upon by the forceless waves of a temporary 
reaction. We are spectators of the throes accompanying the birth of a 
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moral world, of a living nationality furnishing security to the spiritual 
life of man in its various phases. It is civilization versus barbarism ; 
Harold stands upon the bridge between the two, but seems incapable of 
créssing over. He is essentially the hero, the incarnation of the faith, 
the aspiration, the strength of his nation, but has not intelligence 
enough to subordinate the couflicting elements of the as yet unshapen 
common weal, and owes his defeat as well to internal dissensions as to 
the united might and clearly-defined purpose of the invader. We have 
thus a theme noble and fitted to the dramatist’s requirements, 

The characterization throughout is admirable; the courage and man- 
liness of Harold are matched by his deep capacity for affection and pity ; 
the old bishop, Stigand, prudent and worldly wise, foresees perhaps the 
impending catastrophe ; and Edith is a lively creation, crossing the 
darkness of the play as the intermittent lustre of the moon the heavily- 
clouded night, In the matter of Aldwyth we can make less assurance 
of success; she seems a trifle melo-dramatic, and we are little disposed 
to grant to so slender a cause, such large measure of effect. Moreover, 
she appears altogether powerless at the crisis of her own and Harold’s 
fate. To the Saxon earl, William of Normandy is of course the prop- 
er antithesis; our sympathies are strongly eulisted for the former, but 
maturer thought presents the latter as possessed of a deeper right to the 
kingdom in that he is the instrument of inaugurating a higher phase of 
nations! life. No doubt he is unscrupulous, no doubt he is tyrannical, 
no doubt he is selfishly ambitious, no doubt Harold is infinitely the 
more lovable and laudable, but the lesser idea of necessity lowers its 
standard before the higher, unity and definiteness of aim win the battle 
against indecision and irrelation of available forces. 

The drama is a unit throughout; in this respect it is a great advance 
over “Queen Mary.” The literary execution is what we now always 
expect of Tennyson; the battle-scene in the fifth act with its abrupt 
descriptions from the excited lips of the old man, Stigand, its agonizing 
prayers of Edith, its solemn Latin hymns ascending to Heaven from the 
mouths of the pious canons of Waltham, its terrible tumult of comming- 
led Norman and Saxon battle-cries, is a miracle of power and grandeur. 
Felicities of expression are many and delightful; who can be so dull 
to poetry as not to appreciate the loveliness, and effect of sudden light 
and wide sweep of zrial spaces in lines like these : 
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** Mine amulet— 
This last—upon thine eyelids to shut in 
A happier dream. Sleep, sleep, and thou shalt see 
My grayhounds fleeting like a beam of light, 
And hear my peregrine and her bells in heaven ; 
And other bells on earth, which yet are heaven’s ; 
Guess what they be.” 
Or lines so perfect in music and color as these : 
** My son, the saints are virgins ; 
They love the white rose of virginity, 
The cold, white lily blowing in her cell.” 

But to these and others equally excellent as well as to the distinctivee 
ly Teonysonian fragments of song to be found scattered here and there 
at apparent random in the play, it is supererogatory to draw attention ; 
these in a work of Tennyson's we know cannot but be present. 

More noteworthy is the scene in the last act in which, in the form of 
visions, the failures of his life present themselves to Harold, and with a 
despairing reiteration of the rectitude of his intention, he confesyes his 
errors and forsees the end now near at hand, 

But we cannot withhold the expression of a certain degree of disap- 
pointment; the total impression of the play, after all, is not wholly 
agreeable. A sense of mighty forces overwhelming the right, a help- 
less feeling of the best and noblest being at the merciless sport and 
whim of remorseless and conscienceless elements, remains after the 
somewhat gratuitous affirmation of punishment by Aldwyth. The in- 
troductory sonnet, written in Tennyson’s least successful manner, seems 
singularly unlucky. Note its concluding lines : 

**O strange hate-healer ‘Time! We stroll and stare 
Where might made right eight hundred years ago ; 
Might, right? ay good, so all things make for good— 
But he and he, if soul be soul, »re where 

Each stands full face with all he did below.” 

The attempt to get behind historical processes, and imagine how bet- 
ter results would have been, had such or such conditions come to pass, 
seems merely an idle amusement. If the Norman conquest has been, 
we are perforce compelled to accept it for the best that could be. At 
least we are somewhat presumptuous in supposing that if we had been 
admitted to the counsels of the Disposer of Events, we could have 
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shown him how to escape his mortifying misadventures, We are troub- 
led throughout by an intensity of Saxon feeling which can view the 
triumph of the invader only as an unmitigated evil. We are led to be- 
lieve that the Norman rule has been the source of only misfortune and 
unhappiness to England, and are at last landed in an extraordinary be- 
queathment of hatred of the Romish Church to the English people as in 
the following lines put in the mouth of Harold in that noble scene in 
which he has a fore-feeling of his nearing fate, and in which the pivotal 
moments of his life pass in review before him : 

**This memory to thee !—-and this to England, 

My legacy of war against the Pope 

From child to child, trom Pope to Pope, from age to age, 

Till the sea wash her level with her shores, 

Or till the Pope be Christ’s.”’ 

Here the same note is struck which was so prominent in ‘“ Queen 
Mary,” and for which one looks in vain to discover the raison d’ étre ; 
for it would appear out of the question to suppose that a temporary agi- 
tation of the time can deceive the insight of a poet into regarding it as 
one of the elemental factors moulding into form the ages; and then to 
throw the whole blame on the Norman invaders looks a little like an ab- 
surd exaggeration of a posthumous patriotism, The purpose of the play 
is thus obscured, or converted into the delineation of a passionate indi- 
vidual experience, not, indeed, without interest, but of somewhat slen- 
der significance. We are left to the trite morality of the introductory 
sonnet’s concluding lines : 

** But he and he, if soul be soul, are where 
Each stands full face with all he did below.” 

But notwithstanding this unsureness of aim, which leaves us in doubt 
whether the poet brought down his bird or not, we are ready to ad- 
mire the drama’s ma..ifold beauties, und thank the giver of so many excel- 
lent gifts for one more delight to hourd up in our memories, and renew 


when the desire seizes us. 
L. J. Biock. 


STUDIES IN BRYANT: a Text Book. By Joseph Alden. 
N Y., D. Appleton & Co. 


It is a not unfitting compliment to the venerable Poet to have portions of 
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his life-work made the early possessions of the generation which is to yield 
him more real because less personal homage. Wm. Cullen Bryant has done 
so much for the best poetical reputation of America, that he can receive no 
literary honors without giving pleasure to the many who know him only 
spiriiuadly. It is presumable that Mr. Alden subordinated the compliment 
to his desire for having children acquire a taste for our best literature: the 
presumption seems fair because in different ways several authors have la- 
bored to secure the same cml. Judging the book from this standpoint, it 
would seem to be unusually well edited, and to be more likely to secure its 
aim than are more ambitious undertakings of the same kind. Personal ex- 





perience as a teacher prevents my expecting the best results from the most 
careful efforts of this kind: pupils fail to improve as they ** ought,” partly 
from 2 nitural want of sympathy with effort so mature, and partly trom a 
very human distaste for whatever is converted into a horn-book. While we 
are willing to recognize the unsettled state of the controversy about ‘‘an- 
thologies ’’ and similar works, we are also free to say that the best that any 
one will receive, provided that best is not evil, is better than a gift better 
in the abstract. but Loo guod to be valued by the person to whoin it is of- 
fered. Among children whose parents possess a high degree of culture and 
literary attainment, there may be a quicker sensibility to and at leasta par- 
tial apprehension of thoughts and emotions properly to be looked for in 
maturer life. As every good book has its office. we may hope that this lit- 
tle work will readily find its mission. 
EDITOR. 


THE HIsToRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Henry E. 
Shepherd. N. Y., E.J. Hale & Co. 1874. 


Prof. Shepherd is as all may not know a student of the school of 
March, and the book under review is the substance of lectures delivered 
while Prof. in Baltimore City College. The students of philology are 
so active and their discoveries are attracting so much attention, that an 
elementary work of this kind is to be welcomed alike for its serviceable- 
ness to the young student, and for its contribution towards a decrease of 
sciolism, The matter is presented in a pleasing form and shows the 
author's perfect acquaintance with the labors of all students of note in 
his chosen field: the book may therefore be recommended alike to 
the general reader and the young student. 

Eprtor. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, and a Latin Grad- 
ual. By G. K. Bartholomew. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cin- 
cinnati and New York. 


By practically adopting Donaldson's theory of classification of noun 
and verb stems according to vowel and consonant characteristics, and by 
placing the treatment of the verb first, the author of these books has 
initiated a radical departure from traditional methods. 

A novel feature in the Syntax, also, is the arrangement of classical 
quotations before the rule which is deduced from them, 

1 would suggest that Gildersleeve's plan of separating the elements in 
paradigms by hyphens would aid the thorough analysis of verb furms 
go essential in elementary drill; and it would seem to me a decided im- 
provement to substitute some easy narrative from a classical author for 
the Biblical story ot Joseph and his brethren, which is used as the ba- 
sis of instruction in the Gradual. 


Gero. B. MacLean. 


LATIN LEssons, adapted to Allen & Greenough's Latin 


Grammar. R. F. Leighton, A. M. Revised Edition. 


Bos- 
ton: Ginn Brothers. 1876. 


While the general plan of this popular text-book has not been mate- 
tially modified, the revision has wrought so many minor changes that 
the work may be said to have been entirely re-written, and I am glad to 
add, vastly improved in many respects. 

This improvement consists especially in marking quantities, sinplify- 
ing and shortening the exercises and changing the order of topics, so 
that the grading is more natural and consequently easier, It is but 
just to add that the credit of this revision is mainly due to Prof. R. F, 
Pennell, 


Geo. B. MacLettay. 
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NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 





American Journal of Science and Arts—March. I. Notes on the Age of the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado. Ul. On Some Points in Connection 
with Vegetation. III. Apparatus for Quantitative Fat-Extrac- 
tion. LV. Meteoric Stone of Rochester, Indiana. V. Examination 
of the Waconda Meteoric Stone. VI. Certain Features of the Val- 
leys of Southern Long Island. 

American Library Journal—in a previous number notice was made of the 
first issue of this new “organ.” ‘The second, third, fourth, and 
fifth numbers have now appeared, and all who are interested in the 
greatest efficiency of our libraries must welcome the advent of a 
magazine conducted by and intended for those who are specially 
interested in the conduct of library interests. Among other desi- 
derata urged, is a Subject-Index, and as this under the name of 
Cross-Reference Cards, hax been a special interest in St. Louis, it 
is specially welcome to discover that the want was neither local 
nor imagivary, but real in the experience of all librarians. In call- 
ing attention to certain articles, the selection is made with refer- 
ence to supposed interests of the Directors of our several libraries. 

Nos, 2and 3—I. Some Popular Objections to Public Libraries ; Wm. 
F. Poole. II. The Preservation of Pamphlets; C. A. Cutter. LIT. 
A Universal Catalogue ; J. G. Barnwell. IV. A Co-operative In- 
dex to Public Libraries ; F. H. Rogers. V. The Qualifications of 
a Librarian; Lloyd P. Smith. VI. Subject Indexes for Popular 
Libraries ; H. A. Homes. 

* Nos. 4 and 5—I. Co-operative Cataloguing; F. B. Perkins. If. A Co- 
operative Subject Index; F. A. Roesler. III. John N. Dyer. 

No. 6—I. Dr. Hoagen’s Letter on Cataloguing. Il. A Co-operative 
Subject Index ; F. E. Roesler. ILI. Editorial upon the Change of 
Librarian in the St. Louis Public School Library. 

Atlantic—Apr. I. The Races of the Danube; Jas. Fiske. II. Old Wo- 
man’s Gossip; Frances Anne Kemble. III. A Ballad of the 
French Fleet; H.W. Longfellow. IV. Dicken’s American Notes ; 
E. P. Whipple. V. South Carolina Morals. 

Blackwood’s—Feb. 1. Philanthropyin War. II. TheSituationin America. 


Bulletin de la Sociét? Franklin—March. I. Les Bibliothéques Publiques 
Aux Etats Unis. 

Contemporary—Feb. I. Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda. II. Evolution 

and the Vegetable Kingdom. III. Problems of Social and Politica! 

Life in France. 
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Dublin University Magazine—Feb. I. French Political Journalism. II. 
The Order of Jesus. III. ‘ferrorism in Ireland. 


Fortnightly—Feb. I. Titian. Il. Organization of Teachers. [LI]. Ameri- 
can and International Copyright. 


Galary—April. 1. The Théatre Francaise. Il. The South, her Condition 
and Needs. 


Harper’s—April. I. Furniture and its Decoration in the Renaissance. LI. 
Our Familiar Birds. LI. Liberal Education for Women. IV. 
The Public Libraries of the United States. V. Garth. 


Journal of Speculative Philosophy—Jan. I. ‘Yhe Basis of Induction. II. 
The Relativity of Knowledge. ILI. Proofs of the Immortality of 
the Soul. IV. Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. 


Library Table—March. 1. Reviews of Norse Sagas, Anatomy of the Hu- 
man Head, Memoirs of Mme. Lamartine, Phcenician Life and 
Character, Marie Antoinette, and Tennyson’s Harold. I. Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notice of H. W. Longfellow; by E. C. Sted- 
man, (the most judicial critic of our times). ILI. Monthly Index 
to Periodical Literature. IV. Editorial on Philosophy in the East 
und the West. 

Beginning with April this periodical will appear weekly—a change that 
will be welcomed by its subscribers. 

The editorial cited above occupies itself with the ** Journa! of Specula- 
tive Philosophy.” and as this is a St. Louis enterprise and as its 
editor has done more than any other one citizen to extend the repu- 
tation of St. Louis, we copy a few extracts: 

* The existence and persistent existence in the Far West, or what was 
but recently the ‘ Far West,’ of such a periodical as the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, is a phenomenon of which it is worth find- 
ing out the explanation. Neither in New England, nor in Eng- 
land across the water, has ever a journal of this stamp,—devoting 
itself to pure philosophy, interpreting Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and 
his philosophic descendants, and bringing original vigor to the dis- 
cussion of the highest themes, maintained itself, or even, so far as 
we know, had the boldness to offer itself for public support. No 
man, taking up ten years ago the first number of the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy and noting its contents, would have predicted 
the permanence of such a journal in any English speaking com- 
munity, however advanced in culture, much less in one that had 
but the other day emerged from the life of the log-cabin. 

The assumption that the day of metaphysical speculation is past or pas- 
sing, that at best it was and is but the transition from the theologi- 
cal stage of thought to that positive science which alone is compe- 
tent te answer the questions of the human intellect so far as they 

are capable of solution, may be ranked with the loose and shallow 
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assumption of Macaulay, that the world is grown too old for 
poetry, which finds its genuine expression only in the infancy of 
civilization. Poetry and the speculative impulse are alike ineradi- 
cable; both find their root in what is most permanent and sub- 
stantial in human nature ; both are a spontancous and irrepressible 
effort toward freedom, the one through the activity of art, the other 
through the exercise of the higher reason.” 


Lippincott’s—April. [. The ‘Tartar and his Home. ‘The Marquis of Los- 
sie. IL “K’’. LV. Young Aloys. 


Littell’s Living Age—1706 1. Forel on the Ants of Switzerland. Ul. Maga- 

zine Literature. LI. Goethe in his Old Age. 

1707 IL. Life of the Prince Consort. Il. Weimar un- 
der Schiller and Goethe. 

1708 I. A French Critic on Milton. 

1709 I. Geographical and Scientific Results of the 
Arctic Expedition. Il. Edmund Kean. LIL 
Charles Kingsley. 

National Q. Review—Dec. °76. I. Monism of Man. II. Influence of Geo- 
graphical Position on Civilization in Egypt and Greece. III. Lord 
Macaulay and his Writings. 

Popular Science Monthly—April. I. A Combat with an Infective Atmos- 
phere. LI. Relations of Air to our Clothing. LI. Audubon’s Lily 
Rediscovered. IV. The Plant Eaters of North America. V. The 
Science vs. The Art of Chemistry. VI. Vital Statistics. VII. 
Origin and Curiosities of the Arabic Numerals. 


Revue des Deux Mondes—Feb. 15. I. Le Poéte Panthéiste d’ Angleterre. 


Scribner’s—April. I. Webster. IL. Insectivorous Plants. 
EpiTor. 














St. Zouis Mercantile Library 
Some of the Books added during the month of March, 1877. 


CLASS NO, 
Abney, W. de W. Thebes and its five greater temples. 

(Illus), 4to, London, 1876. Hy. 24. 
About, E. A, B, C, du travailleur. 12mo Paris, 1869. Ph, 17. 
About, E. Alsace, 1871-2. 12mo, Paris, 1874. Hy. 51. 
About, E. Causeries. 2 v.,12mo. Paris, 1876-7. Ph. 79. 
About, E. Derniéres lettres d’un bon jeune homme. 

12mo. Paris, 1863. Ph. 79. 
About, E. La fellah. 12mo. Paris, 1873. Po. 15. 
About, E. La Gréce contemporaine. 12mo. Paris, 1872. Hy. 8. 
About, E. L’infame. 12mo. Paris, 1873. Po. 15. 
About, E. Le progrés. 12mo. Paris, 1867. Pb, 17. 


About, E. Lettres d’un bon jeune homme. 12mo, Paris, 1872. Ph. 79. 
About, E, Les mariages de province (La Fille du chanoine. 

Maio-froi— L’album du regiment Etienne). 

12mo. Paris, 1876. Po, 15. 
About, E. Théatre impossible (Guillery. L’assassin—L’educa- 

tion d’un prince. Le chapeau de Sainte Catherine). 


12mo. Paris, 1864. Po, 3. 
About, E, La vieille roche. Le Mari imprevu. 

12mo. Paris, 1876. Po. 15. 
About, E. La vieille roche. Le Marquis de Monrose, 

12mo. Paris, 1874. Po. 15. 
About, E. La vieille roche. Les vacances de la comtesse, 

12mo. Paris, 1874. Po. 15. 
Agassiz, L. Bibliographia zoologiz et geologiz. 

4 ¥., 8vo. London, 1848-54. Ph, 81. 
Alexander, Mrs. The heritage of Langdale. 

12mo. N. Y., 1877. Po. 14, 


Alger, W. R. The poetry of the Orient, 12mo, N. Y., 1874. Po. 7. 








Books Added to the Mercantile. Library. 


CLASS NO. 
American Journal of Science and Arts, 
N.S., Vol. 12. 8vo. New Haven, 1876. Ph, 46. 
American Public Health Association, reports and papers. 
2v., 8vo. N.Y., 1876. Ph, 47. 


Amory, T.C. The transfer of Erin. 8vo. Phila., 1877. Hy. 54. 
Appleton’s handbook of ancient geography. Fol. N. Y¥., 1877. Hy. 2. 


Apuleius. Works. 12mo. London, 1876. Po. 1. 
Armitage, Ella S, The childhood of the English nation. 

12mo. N.Y., 1877. Hy. 52. 
Art Journal for 1876. Po, 8. 
Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 38. 8vo. N.Y., 1867. Ph, 83. 
Auerbach, B, Lorley and Reinhard (2 copies). 

12mo. N.Y., 1877. Po. 14. 
Baily’s Magazine of sports and pastimes. 

Vol. 29. 8vo. London, 1877. Ph, 58. 
Bain, A. Mental science; a compendium of psychology. 

12mo. N.Y., 1874. Ph. 33. 
Bain, A. Moral science; a compendium of ethics, 

12mo. N.Y., 1875. Ph, 34. 


Beckwith, Arthur. Majolica and Fayence, [talian, Sicilian, Ma- 
jorcan, Hispano-Moresque and Persian. 8vo, N.Y.,1877. Po. 8. 


Belgravia, Vol. 30. 8vo. London, 1876. Ph. 83. 
Ben Beverly at the exposition. 4to. Chicago, 1877. Hy. 27. 
Benedict, F. L. Madame. 12mo. New York, 1877. Po, 14. 


Beyle, H. Chroniques et nouvelles. 12mo. Paris, 1855. Po, 15. 
Beyle, H. La Chartreuse de Parme. 12mo. Paris, 1870. Po. 15- 
Beyle, H. De l'amour, 12mo. Paris, 1873. Ph. 34. 

Beyle, H. Histoire de la peinture en Italie. 12mo. Paris, 1868. 

Beyle, H. Mélanges d’art et de littérature, 


12mo. Paris, L867. Po. 8. 
Beyle, H. Nouvelies inédites, 12mo. Paris, 1855. Po. 15. 
Beyle, H. Promenades dans Rome, 2 v., 12mo. Paris, 1873. Hy. 9. 
Beyle. H. Racine et Shakspeare. 12mo, Paris, 1854. Ph, 80. 
Beyle, H. Rome, Naples et Florence. 12mo. Paris, 1865., Hy. 9. 
Beyle, H. Le rouge et le noir, 12mo. Paris, 1870. Po. 15, 


Beyle, H. Vie de Rossini. 12mo. Paris, 1876. Hy. 70. 

















Books Added to the Mercantile Library. 


CLASS NO, 

Beyle, H. Vies de Haydn, de Mozart et de Métastase. 

12mo. Paris, 1872. Hy. 70. 
Birks, T. R. Modern fatalism and evolution. 

12mo. London, 1876. Ph. 33. 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 

Vol. 120. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1876. Ph. 83. 
Blane, L. Histoire de la révolution Francaise. 

(2d ed.) 12 v., 8vo. Paris, 1870. Hy. 51. 
john, Henry G. A guide to the knowledge of pottery and 

porcelain, 8vo. London, 1869. Po. 8. 
Bosanquet, R. H. M. On musical intervals und temperament. 

8vo. London, 1876. Po, 13. 
Boston Athenzeum, catalogue of the library of ’ 

Parts 1-2, A-H. 2v.,8vo. Boston, 1874-6. Ph. 81. 
Brisse, Alexandre and Rotrou, Leon de. The draining of Lake 

Fucino. 4to, with atlas of plates. Rome, 1876. Ph. 63. 
Bucknell. J. C. Notes on asylums for the insane in America, 

12mo. London, 1876. Ph. 52. 


Buesing, E. Der praktische gartner, 12mo, Flensburg, 1870. Ph. 61. 
Burserius, J. B. Institutiones medicine practice. 


4v., 8vo. Leipzig. 1798 Ph. 53. 
Calwer Verlagsverein. Handbuch der Bibelerklarungen. 

2v., 8vo. Calw., 1855-6. Ph, 3. 
Cap, P. A. und R. Brandes. Die elemente der pharmaceutik. 

8vo. Hannover, 1841 Ph. 50. 
Capes, W. W. Roman history; the age of the Antonines, 

16mo. London, 1876. Hy. 42. 
Capes, W. W. Koman history; the early empire. 

12mo. N.Y., (187-?) Hy. 42. 
Cassell’s Magazine, Vol. 2. 8vo. London, 1876. Ph. 83. 
Challice, Mrs. A. E Iilustrious women of France, 

12mo. N.Y., 1873. Hy. 70. 
Chemical Society of London, journal of. 

N.S., Vol. 29. 8vo. London, 1876. Ph. 41. 


Church, A. H. Food, its sources, constituents and uses. 
12mo. N.Y., 1877. Ph, 48. 
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4 Books Added to the Mercantile Library. 


OLASS NO. 
Cincinnati Board of Education, annual report for the year end- 

ing Aug. 31st, 1876. 8vo. Cin., 1876. Ph. 70. 
Cincinnati Public Library, catalogue of English prose fiction. 

8vo. Cin., 1876. Ph, 81. 
Colburn’s United Service Magazine, 1876. 

Parts II. andIII. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1876. Ph, 83. 
Conradi, J. W. H. Handbuch der allgemeinen pathologie. 

8vo. Marburg, 1826. Ph. 53. 
Correspondant, N. S., Tome 68. 8vo. Paris, 1876. Ph. 83. 


Cox, G@. W. The Athenian empire. 12mo. N. Y., (187-?). Hy. 41. 

















REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


The American Educational Series 
OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 
MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., beg leave 


to announce that the prices heretofore quoted in their Catalogues and 
Circulars no longer apply on their publications, they having made a 
reduction in the same, and adopted as a standard a WHOLESALE PRICE 
List oF tHE TraDE; A SperctaL Price ror Intropuction; anda 
Mai.ine Price, at which copies of their books will be sent postpaid, 
when not otherwise obtainable. 


The American Kducational Series 
comprises in part the following well-known Text Books : 





Sanders’ Union Readers and Spellers, 
The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Word-book Series. 
Robinson’s Mathematics, 
Robinson’s (Fish’s) Shorter Course in Mathematics, 
Kerl’s Grammars, 
Webster's Dictionaries, 
Gray’s Botanies, 
Spencerian Copy Books, 
White’s Drawing, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Fasquelle’s French Course, 
Languellier & Monsanto’s French Course, 
Woodbury’s German Course, 
Wells’ Science, 
Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Dana’s Geology, 
Silliman’s Phys. and Chem. 
Townsend’s Civil Gov’nt. 
Full descriptive notices of all our publications will be found in our 
Catalogues and Circulars, and these, together with the EpucaTionaL 
ReporterR—a useful and instructive publication—will be sent to Teach- 
ers and Educationists ov application. 
Address, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
or, O. M. BAKER, or J. C. ELLIS, Agents, 
407 North Fourth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS, 


Which may be done with one-fourth the usual expense, by using our 


PATENT SLATE PAINT 


(PIF TEEN WEARS ESTABLISHED.) 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 
Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Eeonomical, and Grnamental. 


A roof may be covered with a very cheap shingle, and by application of this slate be made to 
last from 20 to 25 years. Old roofs can be patched and coated, looking much better and lasting 
longer than new shingles without the slate, for 

ONE-THIRD THE COST OF RE-“HINGLING. 

The expense of slating new shingles is only about the cost of simply laying them. The paint is 

FIRE-PROOF against sparks or flying embers, as may be easily tested by any one. 

T . 7 yt ry 

IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 
and for tin or iron has no equal, as it expands by heat, contracts by cold, and NEVER CRACKS 
nor scales. Roofs covered with Tar Sheathing Felt can be made water-tight at « small expense, 
and preserved for many years. 

This Slate Paint is 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


Two gallovs will cover a hundred square feet of shingle roof, while on tin, iron, felt, matched 
boards, or any smooth surface, from two quarts to one gallon are required to 100 square feet of 
surface, and althoug ‘ the paint hasa heavy body it is easily applied with a brush 


o ‘lar is Used in this Composition, 
therefore, it neither A. sin Winter, nor runs in summer. 

On decayed shingles, it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new substantial roof that will 
last for years. CURLED OR WARPED shingles it brings to their places, and keeps them there. 
It fills up all holes in felt roofs, stops the leaks—and although a slow dr) er, rain does not affect 
ita few hours after applying. Avs nearly all paints that are black contain TAR, be sure you 
obtain our genuine article, which (for shingie roofs) is 

IBOCOLAT® CeOLOR, 
when first applied, changing in about a month to a uniform slate color, and is, to all intents and 


purposes BLATE. On 
TIN ROOFS 


our red color is usually preferred, as one coat is equal to five of any ordinary paint. For 


BRICK W- LLS 
Our BRIGHT RED is the only reliable Siate Paint ever introduced that will effectually prevent 
dampness from penetratiug and discoloring the plaster. 
These paints are also largely used on out-houses and fences. or «8 a priming coat on fine build- 
ings. 
Our only colors are CHOCOLATE, RED, BRIGHT RED, and ORANGE 


NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIST. 





1 Galion, can and we cocces 50 
2 — Se  enivascees cocccce 35 
5 ss - eeececevecceccecovosescooere cocccee ° 50 
10 ~ keg eocceccece senéeense oon 9 50 
20 ee half barrel. ecoecesooes esecece eee 5 00 
40 o one barrel...... ecccceccecoes 30 00 
10 Ibs. , cement for bad lvaks.........+. 1 25 


We havein stock, of ourown manufac‘ure, r ooti ng mate! rials, ete ., at the following low prices: 

1000 rolls extra Rubber Roofing, at 3 cents per square foot. (Or we will furnish Kubber Roof- 
ing, Nails, Caps, and Slate Paint for an entire new roof, at 4) cents per square foot.) 

2000 rolls 2-ply Tarred Koofing Felt, at 1j] cents per square foot. 

3000 rolls 3-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 24 cents per square foot. 

200 rolls Tarred Sheathing, at 4cent per square foot. 

5000 gallons fine Enamel Paint, mixed ready for ure, on inside or outside work, at $2 per gal- 
lon, all shades. 
1000 Bbis. Siate Flour.......... eccccccce cccccccccccccccccccccccsoccccccccce per DbI. $3 00 
1000 ‘‘ Soapatone Fiour....... eee hs 30) 
1000 ‘‘ Grafton Mineral.... ° ° ss - 3 00 
BOSD °° Metallic Polat, Gry. ccccccccccccccoccececccccecccccscccosceccesess ws 3 00 

Special prices per ton or c :r-load lots. 

All orders must be accompanied with the money, or subject to 30 days draft on well known 

parties 







NEW YORK SLATE PAINT COMPANY, 
102 and 104 Matpen Lane, New York. 




















AMERICAN 
Journal o Education 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has a larger circulation, and reaches more 
intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar publication in this country. 

NINE Editions are published as follows : 

In ST. LOUIS for Missouri. 

In CHICAGO for Lilinois and Wisconsin 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In MONROE for Louisiana. 

In KIRKSVILLE for lowa and Northern Missouri. 

In JACKSON for Mississippi. 

In SPa!INGFIELD for Arkansas and Southwest Missouri. 

In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 


Advertirers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the nine 
editions. 


Advertisements in this Journal are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of 
School houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and speci- 
fications. 


The pager too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. 


This Journal thus reaches merchantsand farmers, who are school directors, families, teach- 
ers, agents—the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 
For sample copies enclose 15 cents, and for terms of advertising address 


J. B. MERWIN, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





ELOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest standard and new pieces for profes~ 
sional and amateur Readers and Speakers, and interesting articles on appropriate subjects. Jus 
the thing wanted. 10 cents of any newsdealer or by mail. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 
Street, New York. 





A NEW HAIR TONIC WORTH HAVING. 
IT IS THE BEST. 


WOOD'S IMPROVED HAIR RESTORATIVE is unlike any other, and 
has no equal. The Improved has new vegetable tonic properties; restores grey hair to a glossy 
natural color; restores faded, dry, harsh, and falling hair; restores, dresses, gives vigor to the 
hair; restores hair to prematurely bald Heads; removes dandruff, humors, scaly eruptions; re- 
moves irritation, itching, and scaly dryness. No article produces such wonderful effects. Try 
t. Call for Wood's [Improved Hair Restorative, amd den’t be putoff with any other 
irticle. Sold by all druggists in this place and dealers everywhere. Trade supplied at manufac- 

aurers’ prices by C. A. COOK & Co., Chicago, Sole Agents for the United States and Canadas, 
and by Collins Bros., St. Louis. 


). Appleton &Co., Publishers, 549 Broadway, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS ACENCY. 


Science, Literature, History. 
The Popular Primer Series, 


Works of the best writers, on 


Chemistry, Phys. Geography, Latin Lit., England, 

Physics, Physiology, Philology, Greece, 

Astronomy, Logit, Greek Lit., Rome, 

Botany, Eng. Grammar, The Bible, France, 

Geology, Eng. Lit., Europe, Geography, 
Studies in Bryant. Old Greek Life. 


Morgan’s Representative Names : 


An invaluable aid to students of English Literature. 


A Specimen Cory or Primers will be sent, postpaid, to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of 30c; Rep. Names, 50c. 


SEND FOR COPIES AND CIRCULARS, 


Address =, H. BLEWETT, 
407 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THE JOURNAL 


—o Fr — 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


FOR 1877. 


EMNCREACED (NM BILE. 


Price Three Dollars Per Annum. 


Single Numbers 75 Cents. 





This Journal is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 


It is intended as a vehicle for such transiati ries, and original articles, as will 
P te the int of Speculative Philosophy in all its dapartenents. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per annum, single numbers, 75 cents. 
The ten volumes already published can be obtained of the Editor at #2.00 per volume in 
numbers, or $3.00 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to supply all orders, the 
first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted. 

Vols. I & II, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5.00 
Vol. III, Vol. IV, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, in muslin, $3.00 each. Back volumes 
( unbound ) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JouRNaL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy in itself. 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, Rosenkranz, 
Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, Trendelenburg, Trentowski, 
Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. . 





best 








The following Works, reprinted from the JourNaL, are for sale at the prices affixed ( prepaid 
by mail): 
Heost’s Finst Parivcireiz, tra and panied with Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes, by Wm. T. Harris...... coccveccece eocecccccccccccccocescscocsses occceecee BO. 
Rosgnxranz’s Pepacogics as a SYsTzM, OR THE Pumosopny or Rpunasien, translated by 
Anna C. Brackett..........ssees+. 
Four Lecrurges on tae Parmosorpzy or Law, by J. Hutchison Stirling, LL. D., 
The Secret of Hegel.....++++++- eveee ve evccssocccccces wrcescccccccscccccccsoccces §6OO 
Inrropvuctrion To SPECULATIVE PatLosopay anp Logic, ay A. Vera, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Naples. .......+sssssess 





ecccccccsecccccocccccsesocoscoscss 1.00 
Address, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 
(Box 2398) ST. LOUIS, MO. 





C0. 


Scitech a 205 N. Sth St. ST. LOUIS. 





C. R. BIEDERMANN’S » 
Patent Autograph Printing Press 
AND PROCESS. 


Unequaled for the fast p ducti 2% i Price Lists, Market Reports, Music, Draw 
ings Cireular directi short any matter of which copies are needed. An 
ert den bab aerees ch tee we th cn 8 einai: For Business Men of 
branches. Any intelligent person can perform the work. Railroad and Government 
have adopted them, and p them superior to any offered for this purpose. Every press 
warranted to do the work claimed. 


No. 1, 94x13, $45. No. 2, math 895 $60. No. 3, 17x23}, $75. 


No, 4, 
o R. BIEDERMANN, 
Office, 610 North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 














_ Eclectic Fducational Series. 
NEW TEXT BOOKS & BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE: 


Prices quoted are: &. REGULAR RETAIL PRICE. - INTRODUCTION PRICE—For 
oot’! introduction into Schools where not already in use. ile EXCHANGE PRICE (one- 
half er )—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old 





series in use in the schools. 

SINGLE SAMPLE COPIES for examination be arte te: nin, > pena sent postpaid by 

mail, to Teachers or School Officers on receipt of the Introduction Price 

Wuirss’ Manual of Arithmetic (Just Published) [. iL. Til. 
containing Si ons, Methods of Teaching, 
Models of A: sis, and Illustrative Solutions 
of Problems. Full Cloth 

Scuvuyier’s Elements of Geometry 

pet eo 8s Trigonometry and Mensuration 

Ray’s Differen and Integral Calculus......... - 

Ray’s Surveying and Navigation 

Harvey's Lan Lessons. 
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istory of England 

NortTon’s Hismente of Physics. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners......... a 
Dourret’s French Literature. 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi hide 
ie 8 Leotunes His f Pedago 

AILMAN’S on tory 0 a 
Tue Examiyik, or Teacher’s ee ec 
SMaRtT’s Manual of Free Gymnasti 
Oxssect Lessons, by Lilienthal at Allyn 
Payne’s School Supervision..............0ssesseseees 


PUBLISHED BY 
WILSON, HINELE & CO., : Cincinnati & New York. 
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